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The Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


BeEFTON PARK, in Liver- 
J pool, which was formally 
opened the other day, as 
we have already men- 
tioned, by Prince Arthur, 
is, of course, still in a 
comparatively embryo 
state, only small portions 
being yet planted, and the 
whole wearing the raw 
aspect which always be- 
longs to a newly laid-out 
park, and which it is the 
work of a good many years 
to wear off. Sufficient, how- 
ever, is apparent of the 
general design of the 
grounds to indicate that 
this park, if adequately 
completed, will be a very 
successful piece of work, 
and form, perhaps,'one of the most 
interesting and picturesque sub- 
urban pleasure - grounds in the 
kingdom. The general arrangement may 
be best indicated by saying that it in. 
cludes an inner and outer “boulevard” 
Surrounding the park, not however in 
regular circles, but in irregular curves, the 
two lines of drive occasionally meeting; the 
centre space, interior to these, being occupied 
partly by ornamental water, shrubberies, and 
foot walks to the west of the water, and 
Open ground, to be used apparently as building 
land, towards the east and north. By a happy 
advantage taken of the natural dip of the 
ground at this point, the two boulevards form 
on the west side of the lake parallel promenades 
on different levels, the foot-walk by the lake-side 
forming lower down a third promenade below 
these, reached by steps from the inner boule- 
vard : when the sloping banks above the lake- 
side are well planted, the effect, on a féte day, of 
these three tiers of promenades rising one beyond 
the other (the two upper ones admitting of the 
passage of carriages) would be very gay and 
animated. The water in this, the southern 
extremity of the park, forms a large open 
regular lake, intended to be devoted partly to 
the display of model yacht races. From the 
north end the water comes down to the principal 
lake through a series of smaller ponds and 
‘ivulets, falling occasionally in small cascades 
over artificial rocks, winding round islets occupied 
by flower-beds, and appearing to issue, at its 
Source, not, like Coleridge’s sacred river,— 







* From caverns measureless to man,” 

but from a pillared grotto sufficiently spacious to 
be a delight to children and nursemaids. All 
this is really very pretty, however, as a piece of 
ornamental gardening, and a very pleasant 
mimicry of the process of nature, if only the 
channels and cascades can be supplied with 
abundance of water; otherwise it will be, as at 
the time of our visit it appeared, an unfor- 
tunately ambitious attempt to do more than can 
be done for the money. It is to be hoped this 
will not be the normal state of things, lest the 
artificial river should echo the complaint of 
“ Bruar Water” in Burns’s poem,— 


s That by a bard I should be seen, 
Wi’ half my channel dry.’ 


The arrangement of the lake side-walks, by 
the way, may be open to question: there is a 
natural impulse in the popular mind, certainly, 


to get close to the edge of the water in a park, 
and there are effects of reflection to be had 
thereby, too, not otherwise attainable ; but these 
will not quite compensate for the beautiful effect 
obtainable by carrying green shelving banks and 
foliage right down to the water’s edge, after the 
manner to be seen in the park on the other side 
of the Mersey, at Birkenhead, laid out originally 
by Paxton. The general arrangement of the 
walks and contours of the ground is such as to 
be available, where the trees are planted and 
properly grown, for producing pleasing surprises 
of vista, and giving to the visitor that idea of 
extent which adds so much to the value of the 
space occupied in a park: this is not done, how- 
ever, so completely and happily as we have seen 
it accomplished in some smaller works of the 
kind; but it may have been thought that 
with so much space at disposal any such 
attempt to increase the apparent extent were 
of minor importance. Of architectural embel- 
lishment the park has nothing as yet, except 
the abutments for a good sized bridge to carry 
the inner boulevard over one of the hollows ; let 
us hope the bridge is not to be a “thing of 
beauty ” of the modern engineering type, the 
reverse of “a joy’ for ever. The smaller ad- 
juncts, such as gate piers and railings, do not 
show any particular taste or novelty of design ; 
and we saw with regret, dispersed about the 
grounds, those ludicrous travesties called 
“rustic”? iron seats, or seats carried on cast-iron 
imitation of twisted branches and twigs. Is 
there no one to tell the corporation of Liverpool 
that such things are ridiculous, and an offence 
against common sense and artistic sense alike ? 
That body have now, we understand, taken the 
oversight of the park into their own hands, from 
those of Messrs. André & Hornblower, who 
gained (and well merited) the first premium in 
the original competition. The reasons of the 
change we are not concerned with; but it is to 
be hoped the corporation will find some compe- 
tent person to act for and advise them in 
matters (especially) affecting the architectural 
embellishment of the park. Much may be done 
in this way either to improve or to spoil a site 
which contains most of the materials for 
making a very beautiful suburban place for 
residence and recreation. 








THE STRENGTH OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


THE paper recently read at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, “ Our present Know- 
ledge of Building Materials and How to Improve 
It,’ by Captain Seddon, R.E., contains some 
valuable matter. We print portions of it, and 
advise those who are interested in the subject to 
obtain it for themselves from the Institute.* 

Engineers have, to a greater extent than 
architects, been compelled to study the nature 
and strength of materials, and especially of iron, 
which (used as it is by the former for every 
kind of work) has to be dealt with so as to eco- 
nomise both weight and material to the utmost, 
and to make the best possible use of its enormous 
powers of resistance to strains of every descrip- 
tion. In fact, the extensive use of iron for con- 
structive purposes may almost be said to have 
given birth to the profession of civil engineering 
as distinct from that of architecture, the result 
of which has, I think, been a tendency to too ex- 
clusive a cultivation of art on the one side, and 
of science on the other, to the manifest disad- 
vantage of both professions. 

Inasmuch asthe architect aims at the beautiful 
in his constructions, as well as the useful, his 
profession is of a more elevated character than 
that of the engineer ; for by assisting to culti- 
vate the public taste he leads towards the source 
of all beauty and purity. Engineers confining 
themselves too closely to one idea—namely, the 
theoretical perfection of their work—have fully 
met the want that gave them birth, have shown 
how maximum results may be obtained from a 
minimum expenditure on labour and materials; 








* Sessional Papers, 1871-72, No. 10. 


but in mastering science they have too much 
neglected art, and even at times justified the 
absence of any aim at the beautiful, by affecting 
to rise above such ideas into the regions of the 
stupendous and the grand; but, unfortunately 
in minor undertakings, in little works which 
cannot aspire so high, we still find the same 
absence of any attempt to please the more culti- 
vated feelings of our nature; or if the attempt is 
there, it is mostly too evident that a given sum 
has been expended upon purchasing a mask to 
hide not the loveliest of structural details below. 

The question which I mean to raise is, whether 
we are yet sufficiently acquainted with the pro- 
perties and strength of the different materials in 
common use for building purposes to enable us 
to employ them to the best advantage, or to 
allow of our calculating with accuracy the amount 
of material necessary, in every part of a struc- 
ture, to meet the different stresses called into 
play ? 

It may be said by some, What more information 
do we want than that already within our reach ? 
There are handbooks enough, in all conscience, 
with copious tables, giving the strength of all 
kinds of materials under every description of 
stress, and formulz for calculating the requisite 
dimensions of beams, columns, &c., of different 
forms and under varied conditions: surely we 
are in possession of all the information any one 
could possibly require. Nevertheless, I think it 
must be admitted, on a little reflection, that the 
present state of our knowledge in these matters 
is, in face of the boasted enlightenment of the 
nineteenth century, by no means so satisfactory 
as at first sight might be imagined; or in any 
way sufficient to warrant our resting content 
without making any further researches. 

Most of the data upon which calculations have 
hitherto been based, have been derived from ex- 
periments made on picked specimens, too small 
in size, and too free from such ordinary defects 
as are sure to occur in larger specimens, to give 
us very reliable grounds to go upon; the result 
being that we are forced to supplement our defec- 
tive knowlege by using large factors of safety ; 
or, in other words, by not straining the material 
used to anything like its estimated powers of 
resistance. 

Timber.—Taking the subject of Timber first, I 
cannot perhaps do better than quote from a 
valuable little treatise lately published by Mr. 
B. Baker, C.E.,‘‘On the Strength of Beams, 
Columns, and Arches.” At page 127 he says :— 

‘Unfortunately, most of the careful experiments of 
Tredgold, Barlow, and other early investigators were 
made on small pieces of timLer, straight-grained, and free 
from knots and other defects; a condition favourable, it 
is true, to the comparison of the results of mathematical 
investigation with those derived from direct experiment ; 
but, on the other hand, leading to errors of much greater 
moment in actual practice, since (as every workman 
knows) a piece of timber uniformly sound throughout 
can never be reckoned upon.” He then goes on to show 
the per-centage of loss of strength due to the inevitable 
defects in large scantlings, as follows :—A piece of English 
oak, 2in, and 1 in. square, gave a result equivalent to a 
breaking weight of 8} ewt. applied at the centre of a 1-in, 
square bar supported on bearings 12 in. apart, giving a 
calculated stress on the extreme fibres of the bar equal to 
7°6 tons, or 17,0241b. per square inch, a surprisingly high, 
and, as far as practical cases are concerned, a palpably 
exaggerated result. Whereas, taking a larger scantlin 
of oak, 11 ft. 9 in. long and 8} in. square, the calculate 
stress on the extreme fibres, when rupture took place, was 
only five tons, or 11,200 1b., instead of 17,000 lb. per square 
inch; and a larger beam still, 24 ft. 6 in. long, 12} in. 
deep, and 103 in. wide, gave a result equivalent to less 
than one-third of that given by the small selected piece. 
He then says:—“ This reduced amount shows that the 
average strength of the timber in this large beam was less 
than one-third of that in the small selected piece; and we 
think no further illustration is required to show the 
necessity of neglecting the majority of experiments made 
on small scantlings of oak, when deducing rules for prac- 
tical application. We find the same conclusions hold 
good with reference to Riga, Memel, pitch pine, and other 
soft woods,” the standard bar, 12 in. by lin. square, 
giving a maximum stress on the fibres of 3; to 44 tons per 
square inch, whilst experiments on a beam 16 ft. long and 
12 in. square give a maximum stress of only 24 tons per 
square inch, 


If we turn to Molesworth’s “ Handbook of 
Engineering Formule,” and Hurst’s “ Archi- 
tectural Surveyor’s Handbook,” both of which 
are books purporting to supply all the latest 
information brought up to date each year, we 
find the value of the constant to be applied in 
the formula for beams under transverse stress, 
given as five for English oak, 5 cwt. being taken 
as the central load required to fracture a standard 
bar, 12 in. long and 1 in. square; although the 
tensile strength of oak in pounds, in Molesworth’s 
Handbook, is given as 17,000 lb., which would 
give 8} cwt. instead of 5 cwt. as the central 
breaking load. Professor Rankine, in his 
“Rules and Tables,” gives 10,000 lb. to 19,000 Ib. 
per square inch, as the tensile strength of oak, 





and 12,000 lb. to 14,000 Ib. for fir or pine. 
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Now let us glance at the crushing strength of 
timber, as given by different experimenters. 

Rondelet gives the crushing strength of pine 
as 54 cwt. to 62 cwt. per square inch, and that 
of oak as 45 cwt. to 54 cwt. 

Tredgold took 36 cwt. for both. 

Rennie gives the strength of pine at 14 cwt., 
and of elm, as low as 114 ewt. per square inch. 

Hodgkinson gives 92 ewt. for elm, 90 cwt. for 
oak, and about 54 cwt. for pine. 

Lastly, I have here the results of some experi- 
ments made by Mr. Kirkaldy, on two logs 20 ft. 
long about 13 in. square, one of white Riga and the 
other of red Dantzic fir, which show, in the first 
case, a resistance to crushing of 17:5 cwt., and 
in the last of 15°5 ewt. per square inch. Both 
balks failed by crushing, the lateral deflection 
not exceeding ‘64 of an inch in either case. 
These results approximate closer to those made 
by Rennie than any of the others. 

Here is a mass of conflicting evidence, not- 
withstanding the apparent simplicity of the sub- 
ject; and yet it is by no means as simple as it 
seems. The conditions were, no doubt, very 


different in each set of experiments ; the | 


apparatus employed was different, there were 


different observers, and therefore it is not to| 


be wondered at that the results arrived at differ. 
In fact, the seasoning alone of the specimens 
would at once account for a great part of the 
difference ; for green timber, from the moisture 
in it reducing the lateral adhesion of the fibres, 
has not more than half the strength of dry 
timber, and yet if artificially overdricd, a con- 
siderable loss of strength would be the result. 

With regard to the transverse strength of 
timber beams especially, though the same re- 
marks apply to those of iron or any other mate- 
rial, what would appear to be an important 
element in their strength, though hitherto 
omitted from all calculations, is the lateral adhe- 
sion of the fibres to each other. 

Iron.—I now come to the subject, and a most 
important one, of iron. Notwithstanding the great 
advance which has of late been made towards 
a more perfect acquaintance with the proper- 
ties of irons of different classes, and notably by 
means of the numerous experiments made by 
Mr. Kirkaldy, and the stimulus which has been 
given to the manufacture of high-class irons, by 
the rival contests between iron guns and iron 
shields, it must be admitted, even by those who 
have made it a subject of special study, that 
there is very much yet to be learnt about iron ; 
whilst, if we except a small circle, whose special 
employment has caused them to follow with 
interest in the track of every experiment which 
could throw any light upon the nature and pro- 
perties of the material with which they are 
chiefly called upon to deal, there is a general lack 
of knowledge about the whole subject; besides 
much misconception, which tho clear proof of 
practical experiment will alone be able to sweep 
away. 

As a building material, iron is day by day 
forcing its way everywhere, and many, who not 
long ago would have set their faces against its 
use in structures aiming at a high class of art, 
no longer hesitate to call in its valuable assist- 
ance in order to solve constructive problems 
which would be beyond the reach of wood, brick, 
or stone,—at any rate, within any reasonable 
limits of expenditure. Such being the case, it is 
essential that its properties should be thoroughly 
understood by all those who are likely to make 
use of it for constructive purposes, and that they 
should not merely order a girder, for instance, to 
carry a given load, leaving the designing of it to 
the manufacturer or his agent, whose interest it 
is to run up the weight, and hence the price, at 
the expense of quality and good workmanship. 

It may safely be said that there is no material 
so dangerous to trust to, without a full know- 
ledge of its behaviour under different conditions, 
than iron; whilst there is none which varies so 
much in quality, or in the manufacture of which 
there is more knowledge, experience, skill, and 
care required, or which admits of more decep- 
tion being practised upon the unwary by un- 
scrupulous and dishonest manufacturers. 

Now I think that, beyond the difference be- 
tween cast and wrought iron, and the inferiority 
of the former, when exposed to the effects of 
sudden shocks, there is very little accurate know- 
ledge on the subject of the properties and powers 
of resistance of different classes of iron under 
varying conditions of stress. Their behaviour 
under different circumstances, such as tension, 
compression, shearing, bending, torsion, either 
suddenly or gradually applied, varies so widely 
according to the description of the iron under 








trial, that the strongest proof which could be 
adduced of the necessity for a far wider acquaint- 
ance with the subject is given by the ordinary 
formule in use for calculating the strength of 
iron girders, &c. 

a % # * 

Stone.—Passing on to another material, let us 
see whether we ought to rest satisfied with what 
we know about building stones. 

Here again the majority of experiments made 
have been upon very small specimens, such as 
small cubes under compression, whilst the re- 
corded results vary with each set of experiments, 
according to the amount of accuracy capable of 
being arrived at by the machinery made use of, 
as well as the skill and care with which the ex- 
periments were made and recorded. 

ff we take a stone which has been more 
largely used perhaps than any other, namely, 
Portland, we learn from Barlow that its crush- 
ing strength ranges from about 1,384]b. to 
4,000 lb. per square inch, whilst in the experi- 
ments made by this Institute, and recorded in 
your sessional papers for 1864, the mean resist- 
ance to crushing, per square inch, arrived at 
was, for 2-in. cubes, 2,576 lb.; for 4-in. cubes, | 
4,099 lb. ; and for 6-in. cubes, 4,300 Ib. 

According to Rennie its crushing strength | 
may be taken as 3,729 lb. per square inch, | 
which has been followed by Molesworth in his 
‘¢ Handbook,” whilst in Hurst’s ‘“ Handbook”? it | 
is given as 2,022 lb. per square inch. 

Now the many varieties of Portland stone, 
apart from and different method or course pur- 
sued in making the experiments, and the amount 
of seasoning the blocks had undergone, all points 
which should be carefully recorded, would fully 
account for the manifest discrepancies between 
these results ; in addition to which, the direc- 
tion of the natural bed of the stone, which in a 
small block of Portland might escape detection, 
would no doubt make a considerable difference. 
For instance, turning to some experiments by 
Mr. Kirkaldy on the resistance to thrust of 
Doulting stone (a Somersetshire oolite),* which 
I believe to be the only known experiments on 
this point—if we except two on York paving and 
Bramley Fall stone, recorded by Rennie, in 
which the crushing strength both with and} 
against the strata are given as precisely the | 
same, a coincidence too good to be true—the | 
advantage of laying the stones on their natural | 
beds is considerable, increasing rapidly with the | 
increase in height of the block, in proportion to | 
its sectional area; which, I think, is what we | 
should naturally be led to expect, if we look upon | 
the block as approximating, more or less, accord- | 
ing to the amount of Jamination in the stone, to | 
a number of thin columns placed side by side. | 
More experiments, on a larger variety of stones, | 
are much wanted to throw additional light on | 
this subject. | 

With regard to the supposition that the crush- 
ing strength of stone increases with the size of | 


the blocks under trial, there has yet been too | 
little proof put forward on which to lay down | 
any law. In fact, the few experiments made | 
by Mr. Kirkaldy, bearing on this subject, some 
of the results of which have been placed at my 
disposal, go to prove that there is no increase in 
the resistance to crushing, consequent upon in- 
crease in the size of the blocks. 

With regard to another of the oolites, namely, 
Bath stone, there is, I think, a good deal of 
misconception, which a careful series of experi- 
ments would soon clear up. For instance, Far- 
leigh Down, being a little more expensive than 
Box Ground stone, is very generally looked upon 
as the best and strongest description of Bath 
stone for outdoor use, and is accordingly very 
often insisted on in specifications, the fact being 
that, on account ofthe stone being more difficult 
to get out of the quarries, especially in large 
blocks, the price runs a little higher, whilst in 
strength or endurance it is not known that it 
can claim any precedence over Box Ground 
stone. From the experiments already referred 
to as recorded in your sessional papers, it would 
appear that Corsham stone is considerably 
stronger than Box Ground, though this is opposed 
to the results of other experiments. The dura- 
bility of Bath stone mainly depends on its being 
placed on its natural bed, which can only be 
detected by an experienced eye, or by working 
the stone; though when not so placed it soon 
reveals the secret, especially where exposed to the 
weather, by its cracking and peeling away on 
the face. 

Much also depends on its being well seasoned, 














* Given recently in our pages.—Ep. 


or air dried, before being put into the work; 
therefore the stone should only be got from 
quarry-owners who keep large stocks of seasoned 
stone on hand. If quarried in the spring of the 
year, and stacked at open order during the 
summer weather, it is doubtful whether Corsham 
stone is not well able to resist the weather, 
though it is generally considered only fit for 
indoor work. 

Artificial drying, which has sometimes been 
resorted to, should not be allowed. In one case 
a large quantity of picked Bath stone, which had 
been dried by heat, had to be condemned, and, I 
believe, led to a lawyer’s bill, in consequence of 
the breaking up of the stone under exposure to 
the weather, owing, I fancy, to the unequal con- 
traction and expansion of the dried and hardened 
surfaces, and the soft and green interiors of the 
blocks. I have seen stone, which had worn well 
exposed to the weather, crumble away on being 
shifted to the inside of a house. 

With regard to sandstones, the information 
contained in architectural and engineering hand- 
books is next to nothing ; in fact, in Molesworth 
the whole subject of sandstones is comprised in 
the information that their crushing strength is 
5,000 lb. to the square inch, which, being an 
easy round number to remember, might with 
equal reason be adopted as the crushing strength 
of all stones. 

Very little is known with regard to the trans. 
verse strength of different kinds of stone, though 
there is no doubt that some are much more 
capable than others of taking a bending stress. 

Stone is a material specially unsuited to resist 
any stress except compression, and it is the true 
appreciation of the nature of stone as a building 
material, by the almost exclusive use of it to the 
best advantage, namely, under compression, by 
the Medieval builders, that, to my mind, marks 
their great superiority, as scientific builders, over 
their predecessors of more refined classic ages. 

In practice, however, we constantly find stone 
subjected to bending stress, and that further 
information under this head is required, struck 
me very forcibly some little time ago on seeing 
some stone stairs, two stories high, being care- 
fully propped up with wood, many of the steps 
having split right across close up to the wall. 
The steps were feather-edged, of Portland stone, 
11}-in. treads, and 64-in. risers, and had been ex- 
posed tothe ordinary traffic of an office for about 
sixty-two years. The treads being much worn, 
a mason had been at work cutting them down 
at the top, preparatory to fixing an iron nosing, 
and filling the treads up level with asphalte, 
when the step he was at work on cracked close 
up to the wall, probably from the jarring caused 
by the strokes of the chisel; shortly after, 
several of the steps above cracked too, being no 
longer supported by those below, and being 
evidently unequal to do the work suddenly 
thrown upon them. Stairs with the steps only 


' supported in the wall at one end are of constant 


occurrence, and serious accidents have some- 
times occurred from their sudden failure. 

Enough has been said, I think, to prove that 
more knowledge is required as to the special 
qualities of different kinds of stone, and their 
applicability to particular uses ; but there is still 
another point about which there is not at present 
any certain knowledge, namely, to what extent 
the shape to which stones are cut, and the manner 
which they are bedded, affects their strength. 

I have the details of one or two interest- 
ing experiments to ascertain the effects of lead 
placed, as is frequently done, between the joints 
of cut stone columns, &c., with the object of 
distributing the stress uniformly over the beds 
of the stone. The experiments were made upon 
circular blocks of Bath stone (Box Ground and 
bottom-bed Corsham Downs) 3 ft. long by 10} in., 
and 15 in. diameter, or one set twice the area of 
the other; the lead being cut 2 in. less in 
diameter than the beds of the stone themselves. 
The results point to the conclusion that lead so 
placed between the beds of the stones, reduces 
the bearing strength of a column to considerably 
less than that of a column, of only haif its 
sectiona] area, in which the stones are com- 
pletely bedded. On examining the sheets of 
lead used in the joints, they seem to have been 
under compression at a very few pvints only, and 
not to have in any way tended to equalise the 
pressure over the area of the joints. These 
experiments also seem to indicate that raking 
out the joints of cut stone work, to save the 
arrises in cases of any compression of the joints, 
when bedded in mortar, should not be carried 
too far. Such questions are, at any rate, worth 
investigation. 
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In all experiments upon stone, it is essential 
to know the exact description of the stone, the 
quarry it came from, and, if possible, the par- 
ticular bed in the quarry. The time the 
specimen has been quarried should be stated, as 
some stones when green will stand very little 
stress, but harden considerably, in a longer or 
shorter time, when exposed to the air. If the 
specific gravity, or weight per cubic foot, of the 
specimen were given, it would afford some clue 
to the state of the specimens experimented on. 

While on the subject of stone, I may refer to 
an artificial stone, widely used in the present 
day, viz., concrete. I think you will agree with 
me that a series of carefully-made experiments 
on the strength of different kinds of concrete 
would be of great value, under varying con- 
ditions, as to the nature of the lime and cement 
used, the description of ballast, proportion of 
large and small stuff, and mode of mixing. 

With good Portland cement, well burnt and 
well ground, I should use with confidence for 
ordinary foundations twelve ballast to one 
cement, provided I was sure of its being pro- 
perly mixed; but with ordinary workmen, not 
properly drilled in mixing the materials, ten to 
one would probably be more advisable. It 
would be well to know how much the strength 
of concrete is affected by the different methods 
of mixing in vogue. For my own part, I should 
insist upon the mixing being performed as 
follows :—A yard-measure to be half-filled with 
ballast, then the measure of cement to be added, 
and the yard-measure filled up to the top with 
ballast. On removing the measure the ingre- 
dients get partly mixed, and the cement does 
not get blown about so much as when placed at 
the top of the heap; it should then be turned 
over twice dry, and shovelled into a third heap, 
each shovelful being sprinkled from the fine rose 
of a watering-can as it is thrown on the heap, 
whence it may then be removed to the trenches. 
This block has been broken with a pick out of a 
newly-built dock-wall, in which 12 to 1 Portland 
cement concrete, mixed in the manner described, 
was employed, and I think it is strong enough 
for any foundations. In making experiments, 
the mixing should be done in bulk, at least half 
a yard cube, being mixed at a time, and not in 
small quantities, which are more carefully pre- 
pared than would be the case in practice ; and 
the blocks should be at least 12 in. cubes. 

Passing from concrete to mortars, the results 
of some experiments made for the Patent 
Selenitic Mortar Company show that, in mortar 
made with common stone lime,—Burham, or 
grey chalk lime, similar to Dorking lime, was 
used,—3 sand makes a stronger mortar than 
only 2 sand, and stronger again than 4 sand; 
which is probably due to 3 to 1 being about the 
point at which more sand would weaken the 
cohesive and adhesive properties of the mortar 
to a greater extent than its setting or hardening 
would be promoted by increasing its porosity. 
With selenitic mortar, 5 sand was the best mix- 
ture to resist thrust, then 4, than 6 sand; but 
for adhesion and to resist tensile stress, 4, and 
then 6, and then 5 sand. From which we gather 
that 3 to 1 is the best proportion of sand to 
stone lime in common mortar, and 6 to 1 in 
selenitic mortar, since the latter gives a mortar 
possessing double the strength of common stone 
lime mortar. However, in using the selenitic 
mortar at Chatham lately, 6 to 1 was not found 
to give such good practical results as 4 and 5 to 
1, which is being now used. Although the 
6 to 1 mortar set very hard, it was so short that 
it took longer to work, the loss of time out- 
weighing the saving of sand. The proportions 
now being used are 4 to 1 for exterior work, and 
5 to 1 in the body of the walls. Mr. Street has, 
I believe, had some further experiments made 
With the selenitic mortar in connexion with the 
New Law Courts. 


_—_—,__._ 








Results of Experiments to ascertain the Resist- 
ance to a gradually increased Thrusting Stress 
of Four Columns of Bath Stone. 


** BOX GROUND.” 

Ev. 577,— 

Diameter { 1.73 } = 1057 in. 

Area, 87°70 square inches. Length, 35-06 in.* 

61,730 lb., or 27°56 tons = 704 lb. per square 
inch. Cracked at both ends of column, and very 
rapidly extended the whole length; part of lead 
at one end not marked. 

1,088 lb. per square inch of lead area. 

Ex. 578,— 

Diameter { a } = 15°00 in. 
Area, 176°71 square inches. Length, 34°52 in.* 

10,680 lb. = 570 Ib. per square inch: very 
slightly cracked. 

143,950 lb., or 64°25 tons = 815 Ib. per square 
inch. Cracked in all directions; lead at both 
ends uniformly marked. 

1,084 lb. per square inch of lead area. 

‘BOTTOM BED CORSHAM.” 

Ez. 579,— 

. 14°94 — 
Diameter { 14-98 v= 14°96 in. 
Area, 175°68 square inches. Length, 34-92 in.* 

97,920 lb., or 43°71 tons = 556 lb. per square 
inch. Very slightly cracked. 

120,730 lb., or 53°90 tons = 687 Ib. per square 
inch. Only one half of circumference cracked. 
Markings on lead prove that the ends had not 
been formed quite true. 

Ex. 580,— 3 

Diameter { i } = 10°57 in. 
Area, 87°70 square inches. Length, 34°92 in.t 

122,280 lb., or 54°60 tons = 1,394 lb. per square 
inch. Very slightly cracked at one end. 

130,810 lb., or 58°39 tons = 1,499 Ib. per square 
inch. One end uniformly cracked all round, the 
other end but slightly. 

The last two experiments reveal the startling 
and important fact that a colnmn properly 
bedded is very considerably stronger than one of 
double the area improperly bedded. 








THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH EXHIBITION. 


Tne gallery in Pall-mall shows this year 
less of brilliant and striking achievements 
in cabinet painting than usual, but not less 
than usual of solid and admirable work- 
manship, as well as originality of conception, 
in the part, especially of some of the French 
contributors. The most important of the 
larger works exhibited is, however, neither 
French nor Flemish, but the work of (if we mis- 
take not) a Russian, Mr. Munkacsy, though illus- 
trating a French subject, and painted in a French 
manner. “The Time of War—making Lint for 
Hospitals” (152), is a long composition of figures 
seated along a table engaged in lint-making, but 
with their attention more or less diverted from 
the work in hand by the interest with which 
they listen to a wounded soldier seated at one 
end of the apartment, on the left ; this arrange- 
ment of the composition gives opportunity for a 
very varied display of interest and expression in 
the faces, one behind another, nearly all turned 
towards the narrator, or giving otherwise evi- 
dence of their attention. A fair-haired young 
girl in black is the most prominent figure among 
the listeners. Between her and the soldier sits, 
on the other side of the table, a boy of almost 
idiotic vacancy of expression, mechanically going 





* Bedded with 4 1b. sheet lead, cut 2 in., less diameter 


than column according to instructions. ’ F 
+ Bedded with pine } in. thick, cut to same diameter as 


column, as always recommended by me. 








Results of Experiments to ascertain the Resistance to Thrusting Stress of Sia Cubes 


——— 








of Red Sandstone (bedded with Pine 4 in. thick). 





Cracked slightly. Crushed, Steelyard dropped. 






































Test No. Quarry Dimensions, Base 
: H. L. B. Area. | Stress, Persq.in.|Persq.ft.| Stress. Per sq. in.| Persq. ft. 

Ex. | Inches. Sq. ins.| Lbs. | Lbs. | Tons. Lbs, Lbs, Tons, 
1,892 | QO” Ormside | 5-98 5°95 x 5°93| 35°28 | 85,270 | 2,416 | 155-4 | 118,160 | 3,340 215°3 
1,891 | “0” do, | 5-95 5°95 x 600| 35°70 | 84, 20 | 2,356 | 1515 | 117,720 | 3,298 2121 
1,893 0” do, —|12°00 11°96 x12'02| 143°76 | 346,620 | 2,411 | 155°1 | 443,930 | 3,088 198°6 
| Mean...| 2,394 | 1540 | Mean... | 3,24 | 2086 
1,895 | *D” Dufton | 5-94 6-00 x 5:98| 35°88 | 93,520 | 2,328 | 1497 93,870 | 2,617 168°3 
1,894 | “D" do, | 5-90 594 x 600| 35°64 | 81,270 | 2,230 | 1466 | 92,5890 | 2,599 | 167°1 
1896 |< D" do, 12°00 12°00 x 11°90 | 142°80 | 323,880 | 2,268 | 1459 | 358,230 | 2,509 |  161°3 
Mean...| 2,202 | 1474 | Mean...} 2,675 | 1656 




















on with his task, behind whom stands a fine- 
looking elderly gentleman, with thoughtful coun- 
tenance, taking in every word of the story: the 
four form an admirably contrasted group; there 
are other figures that will well repay attention. 
The colour is low, which is perhaps suitable to 
the feeling of the subject; a little more concen- 
tration of the light would not have been amiss. 
Not far from this, ‘‘ Faust’s First Sight of Mar. 
guerite,” by A. Liezenmeyer (140), gives us a 
beautiful and, in some degree, original treatment 
of the old story, which so many painters have 
vied with each other in illustrating. Marguerite, 
a. sweet, modest-looking country girl, walks from 
the porch on the left, close in the foreground, 
her quiet graceful figure brought out by contrast 
with the disagreeable-looking old people who leer 
spitefully at her, behind; in the centre are Faust 
and the tempter—the latter a comparative failure, 
as usual, and looking rather mischievous than 
coldly scornful; Marguerite is in a dark dress, 
Faust chiefly in red, the colour-effect being richand 
harmonious ; the subordinate figures are painted 
in very flatly, in thin, low tints; the architec- 
tural background even more slightly, but with 
sufficient attention to form and light and shadow. 
Among the leading and well-known French 
names, that of Gerdme is represented by as able 
and finished a painting ag one could wish to 
see,—‘‘ A Street Scene in Cairo” (44),—though 
in this case the interest is rather in the verisi- 
militude of the representation than in the subject 
itself. The woman in a dark robe, with a netful 
of lemons, and backed by another in a blue rohe, 
is, however, a splendid bit of colour. The little 
painting called “A Dispute” (56), on a very 
small scale, showing two men, in gorgeous 
Eastern costumes, disputing with a dark man, in 
a white linen dress, as to the hire of a camel, has 
more artistic interest, and is a masterpiece in 
composition as well as in execution. The light 
from the little traceried window, seen at the end 
of an arcade, really sparkles. The same painter’s 
marvellous picture of “ Eastern Women ”’ is still 
on view in the upstairs-room, and looks as well 
as it did last year. Meissonnier has a “‘ Vedette”’ 
and a “Standard Bearer” (47 and 61), in his 
usual manner, and with his usual finish. ‘The 
Doubtful Answer,” by Willems (79), a lady, in 
red jacket and white satin, with pen held 
thoughtfully to her chin, we notice, not only for 
usual technical execution of the costume, in 
which this artist, in every sense, ‘‘ shines,” but 
for the pleasing fact that there really is character 
and expression in the face (a plain one), and that 
the figure is not here a mere clothes-horse to 
hang silks and satins upon. Aubert’s “ Miranda” 
(80), next to this, illustrates amusingly the tota! 
incapacity of the French nature to deal with a 
female character so natural, fresh, and simple as 
Shakspeare’s exquisite creation. Miranda is 
certainly “translated” here into French, and 
fares accordingly. The street Arab who “lives 
by his wits” (8) looks as if he had plenty to 
live by. This is a first-rate study by L. Knaus, 
apparently from life. It shows, however, what 
we may call the ostentation of dispensing with 
colour which a certain school of Continental 
artists affect : a red cap, or something to give a 
point of colour amid the prevailing dirty brown 
tone, would surely have done no harm. “ Echoes 
of the Sea’’ is one of Bougereau’s pretty peasant. 
girls, not equal to some we have seen. “He 
loves me; he loves me not” (54) is another 
single-figure subject, by G. Max,—a young girl 
sitting on a bench, in a pink pelisse, who has appa- 
rently resolved the question into a negative, for 
hereyes are closed sadly, and the flower drops from 
her hand. The figure is ‘“‘ supported” by twowhite 
tree stems behind ; there is much quiet beauty 
in the work. “Market-place, Constantinople” 
(38), by Pasini, is another of the very minute 
paintings of which the French school furnishes 
so many examples, and is an admirable bit of 
composition, the light comes from the top at the 
left hand and falls upon a group of small figures 








arranged pyramidally towards the right, the 
colour increasing in warmth to the right; this 
is perhaps, rather too like composition by rule, 
but there is something in it very satisfactory to 
the eye. The same artist’s larger work, “Up 
the Valley of Sweet Waters” (72), shows a 
motley crowd of figures of all nations, on the 
same minute scale, starting for the journey up 
the Nile (we conclude) ; it is a brilliant thing, 
full of glow and heat and sunshine. “ Familien- 
gliick’”’ (67), by J. Fliggen, is the largest picture 
in the room, and should really be looked at, it is 
such a comfortable exhibition of “‘ domestic bliss” 
of the heavy-German school, breathing in fact 
all the moral virtues, but not (unfortunately) the 
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artistic ones. ‘On the Road to Naples” (93) is 
a picture every one will pause before on account 
of its individuality of subject and tone ; it con- 
sists mainly of a nearly white sandy road going 
from the spectator and a yellow Noah’s-Ark- 
looking diligence which seems to have come to 
grief, and to be ‘‘on the road” only in the sense 
that Gilpin’s celebrated hat and wig were said 
to be. Lecompte’s “ Minnehaha” (99) is a fine 
life-size study of an Indian woman with a richly- 
coloured garment bound sash-wise around her ; 
there is little character in it, however. Goupil’s 
“ Pleasant Reflections” (110) is in the painter’s 
best way both in execution and expression; a 
richly-dressed golden-haired lady is seated in an 
easy chair, before a fireplace with a sumptuous 
red marble chimney-piece; the texture of the 
hair, among other things, is excellently and 
minutely rendered without degenerating into 
ropiness. Moreau’s “ Fireside” and Perrault’s 
‘Baby Brother” (115 and 118) are each interest- 
ing as specimens of their two very different 
styles. “The Cigarette” and “The New 
Song” (76 and 82) should be examined as 
specimens of a new manner,—new here at least ; 
they are Spanish subjects, and by apparently a 
Spanish name, R. Madrazo. The latter is the 
larger, and shows an interior of a gorgeously 
tapestried room, a girl in yellow satin is singing 
“to the lascivious pleasing of a lute,” two men 
in rich Spanish costumes listening with a kind of 
free-and-easy admiration ; another equally richly- 
dressed young lady in the background looks on 
with a smile of jealous sarcasm. The style of 
execution of these paintings is remarkable, and 
in its way brilliant in the extreme ; the general 
tone is very light, with much white, something 
like what we see in Tissot’s pictures, but the 
execution is the very opposite of his, the colour 
being laid on in such thick masses as in some 
cases (in the coal-back hair of the male figures 
for instance) to produce almost an effect of 
relief ; the jewels and ornaments of the dresses 
are given with the most hard and brilliant reality. 
The style and feeling of these pictures are any- 
thing but elevating, certainly ; but it is impossible 
not to recognise the talent and originality 
displayed in their execution, and their thorough 
realisation of Spanish character and nationality 
of a certain type. 








THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ANGLO. 
ITALIAN STYLE UNDER INIGO JONES 
AND SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.* 


THE first of the two names to which I desire 
to direct your attention is that of Inigo Jones, to 
whom we owe the introduction of Italian archi- 
tecture in England. He was born in 1572. It 
has been said by one of his biographers that he 
derived his Christian name, Inigo, from some 
Spanish merchants settled in London at the time 
of his birth, and who had dealings with his 
father, who carried on the trade of a tailor, 
within the sound of Bow bells. Some have said 
that Inigo was apprenticed to a joiner; while 
others affirm that he was carefully educated for 
professional pursuits. All are agreed, however, 
that in early life he manifested a decided talent 
for the fine arts, and produced some very good 
landscape paintings, which are still preserved. 
To these high talents were united a character for 
great honesty and general intelligence, which 
gained him the confidence and patronage of 
several leading men of the time, among whom 
are mentioned the Earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke. By the latter he was sent to Italy to 
study landscape-painting about the close of the 
sixteenth century, where he profited greatly by 
the study of the master-pieces of that country, 
the cradle as it then was of the revival of the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
He proceeded to Venice, where the works of 
Palladio inspired him with a love for the study 
of architecture. Nor can we wonder at this, 
when. we picture to ourselves the city of Venice, 
as it then appeared rising from the blue waters 
of the Adriatic, glowing with marble palaces, 
churches, and other stately buildings. When 
Inigo visited Venice, Palladio’s name was para- 
mount in architecture through Italy, if not 
throughout Europe, though he himself had been 
laid quietly in the grave some twenty years 
before, his works lived, and were becoming each 
day better known and more admired. Architects 
from all lands made pilgrimages to the shores of 
the Brenta and the Adriatic to inspect the 
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masterpieces of his genius,—a genius which ap- 
pears the more astounding when we recollect 
that he had for his immediate predecessors such 
men as Brunelleschi, Leon Batista, Alberta, 
Bramante, Balthazar Peruzzi, San Micheli, and 
San Gallo, all of whom had stamped an indi- 
viduality upon the architecture of their country ; 
but Palladio preferred to go back for his inspira- 
tion to the original fountains of antiquity, rather 
than to follow the fashion of the day, and pander 
to the growing thirst for novelty and elaboration 
that culminated half a century later, under the 
fanciful but meretricious pencil of Frangois 
Borromini. The wealth and taste of the Vene- 
tian nobles and merchant princes found an 
exponent in the palaces erected by Palladio with 
so profuse a hand in and around the fair City of 
the Waters. 

Under his hand a bare and uninteresting island 
became a shrine of art and a dream of the 
imagination for ever. Those who visit Venice 
now in its decay and desolation, can form but a 
meagre notion of what it was at the time of our 
architect’s visit, flashing back the sunshine from 
its gilded spires, and, by its colour, and the 
beauty of its architecture, presenting a thousand 
pictures, which such a mind as that of Inigo 
Jones could so well appreciate and enjoy. Of 
Palladio it has been said, and said with justice, 
that “None of his predecessors, in imitating 
the antique, had so happily steered the middle 
course between exactness and pedantry, and 
given us severity without rudeness, liberty with- 
out license, and so well succeeded in popularising 
the ancient architecture of Greece and Rome, 
and drawing it in to serve the wants and desires 
of his own age and country.” This does not 
apply to Italy alone, for it was from the works 
of Palladio that both Jones and Wren, both 
Gibbs and Chambers, drew so largely in their 
English buildings during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Not alone in Italy and in 
England, but soon throughout Europe, the taste 
of Palladio became predominant. We can well 
understand how much our architect profited by 
his visit to Venice, then glowing, as we have 
said, with the gorgeous and beautiful works 
recently completed by that master-hand, a master 
who had also enriched the literature of his pro- 
fession by a treatise on architecture, which 
proved his erudition to be equal to his artistic 
powers and antiquarian researches. This 
splendid book went through three editions, and 
was translated into all the languages of civilisa- 
tion. 

Inigo Jones would doubtless also visit Rome, | 
and see the grand frontispiece of St. Peter’s, | 
proceeding under Charles Maderne, and the 
many noble works then in progress by Dominique 
Fontana, much employed in the Imperial City, 
and the architect of the Palace of St. John 
Lateran, but in none of these works at Rome, 
or Venice, can we now trace anything which has 
been directly copied by Inigo Jones in his own 
productions. 

During his stay in Italy, Inigo Jones attracted 
the attention of King Christian IV., of Denmark, 
by his great abilities, who thereupon became 
his patron, and invited him to his country, and 
on the occasion of Christian paying a visit to his 
brother-in-law, James I. of England, in 1606, 
Inigo Jones accompanied him, where he was in- 
duced to remain, having received the appoint- 
ment of architect to the Queen, and subse- 
quently to Henry, Prince of Wales. He was 
engaged in London until the death of Prince 
Henry, in 1612, when he decided again to visit 
Venice. At this period a new architectural star 
of that Republic was undoubtedly rising in the 
person of Vincenzo Scamozzi, who was employed 
to complete the unfinished works about the 
ducal palace, commenced by Sansovino, and also 
some of the master-pieces of Palladio. 

Scamozzi had a brilliant intellect, which be- 
came developed at an early age. At seventeen 
he produced beautiful designs for the Counts 
Godi. He constructed a splendid country man- 
sion for another Venetian noble when quite a 
young man. The Church of Our Saviour, just 
finished under another architect, was found tio be 
insufficiently lighted. Scamozzi was called in 
to remedy the defect, which he accomplished in 
a most skilful manner, by the introduction of a 
lantern and three cupolas upon the roof, without 
at all interfering with the majestic proportions 
of the interior. Scamozzi, like Palladio, was a 
thorough archeologist. He went to Rome, and 
made most careful studies of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, and of the Flavian Amphitheatre, for 





therestoration of which he prepareda compieteset 





of drawings and he stated that in the two years‘ 





he was occupied in measuring the works of 
antiquity among the ruins of the Imperial City, 
he learnt more than in ten years devoted to 
other studies. Scamozzi designed the Prosce. 
nium of the Olympic Theatre, at Vicenza, left un. 
finished by Palladio, but which his son and suc- 
cessor Sylla, was unable to complete for lack 
of special knowledge, and Scamozzi owes his 
ability to perform this difficult task entirely to 
his studies of the great Roman remains above 
referred to. The fault of Scamozzi seems to 
have been that of undertaking work in different 
localities, which he was unable to direct in per. 
son ; hence his designs, beautiful and graceful in 
themselves, were often mutilated and carica. 
tured in execution under unskilful hands. Even 
in the buildings opposite St. Mark’s there seems 
to have been a change and falling off in the 
details as the work proceeded towards completion, 
mainly for want of due vigilance and supervision. 
He was an indefatigable writer on the history and 
science of architecture, versed in the ancient as 
well as the modern languages, and well fitted for 
the task of translating Vitruvius, which he suc. 
cessfully accomplished. Inigo Jones, in study- 
ing the buildings and books of such men as 
those we have referred to, and probably enjoy- 
ing the society of many other artists of note, 
who then made Venice their capital, became 
thoroughly prepared for the great undertakings 
with which he was occupied on being called home 
about the year 1618 to fill the appointment of 
surveyor-general, which had just become vacant. 
You will doubtless remember the duties and 
emoluments of the surveyor to his majesty’s 
works at the period now under notice, viz., to 
keep the royal residences in repair, at a daily 
wage of 8s. 4d., with 461. a year for house 
rent, and a suit of livery once a year. I sup- 
pose a kind of beef-eaters’ gold and lace his. 
torical costume, which possibly he was not 
compelled to wear, excepting on state occasions, 
and at the splendid pageants of which he was 
the designer. 

James I., who had given him his ap- 
pointment, loved masks and shows, but being 
poor, wanted them run up cheaply, and the 
fertility of Inigo’s invention made him a useful 
and ready man for that kind of work. But the 
king also encouraged Inigo to plan out great and 
sumptuous works of architecture, that, unfor- 
tunately for the architect’s fame, the king’s 
purse could not compass, and the nation’s would 
not; however, as architects, we cannot blame 
the enthusiasm which encouraged Jones in the 
production of his splendid design for a majestic 
palace at Whitehall, for these drawings remain 
to show us more than any of his executed works 
the grandeur and boldness of his genius. We 
should have mentioned that Jones, whenappointed 
surveyor - general, displayed both tact and 
magnanimity, for the Privy Council having 
discovered that the former surveyor-general had 
left them encumbered with a heavy burden of 
debt, sought the advice of Inigo as to the best 
means of getting it liquidated. He, with a 
public spirit that does honour to his memory, 
immediately offered his own services gratis, and 
went further than that, for he persuaded his 
coadjutors to remit their emoluments also for a 
season, by which means the debt was soon 
entirely wiped out. Reverting again to the 
magnificent designs for the palace at Whitehall, 
we are not aware how these were received by 
the nation, but certainly, judging from the fact 
of so small a fragment having been carried into 
execution, we may fairly conclude that the idea 
was too great either for the taste or purse of the 
age, or both. In some recent investigations 
respecting the autograph drawings of renowned 
architects, certain facts have been educed 
proving the scarcity of such remains in the 
great museums and among the archives of 
learning abroad. We may presume that when 
the designers saw their parcnment visions 
moulded into the realities of marble, stone, or 
brick, they cared little for the first draughts in 
miniature, that to us moderns, now that many of 
their buildings have been swept away or perished, 
would possess more than ordinary interest and 
value. Then of those gorgeous pageants upon 
the production of which the genius of archi- 
tects, painters, ard sculptors were so freely 
lavished, we possess scarcely one scintilla of 
graphic evidence, for the magnificent decorations 
of the old imperial cities were swept away when 
the excitements which gave rise to them were 
over, and the talents of the designer became 
only an item, though certainly a beautiful once 
in the memory of the actual spectators. What 
a choice répertoire for coronation days, royal 
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marriages, and public thanksgivings would an 
album of Raffaelle’s, Michelangelo’s, or Bernini’s 
sketches prove! but alas, they are now beyond 
reach ; sack and pillage have trampled them in 
the dust, or fire reduced them to ashes, long 
ago. Inigo Jones does not appear to have 
been equally gifted as an archeologist as he was 
an architect and painter, for the treatise which 
he prepared in 1620 upon the remains of Stone- 
henge, at the king’s instigation, has not been 
endorsed either by contemporaneous or subse- 
quent authors. Jones seems to have been a man 
of his day entirely, and no lover of old Gothic 
forms, and no archeologist. It is our private 
opinion that he thoroughly detested everything 
belonging to the English Pointed styles, other- 
wise he would never have placed that certainly 
sumptuous but most incongruous frontispiece 
of his in place of the splendid west end 
of old St. Paul’s, which cathedral was, from all 
accounts, a marvellous piece of middle-age work, 
and in its design and the vastness of its dimen- 
sions, in our opinion, far too good to become 
food for powder, as it did shortly afterwards, 
during the surveyorship of Sir Christopher 
Wren. It was the old story : ideas of expediency 
arose, abetted by the voice of fashion, and the 
old crumbling cathedral disappeared for a worthy 
although thoroughly different successor. viz., the 
great master-piece of Sir Christopher Wren. 
But for the views of Hollar, we modern Goths 
would never have been able to appreciate the 
correct state of old St. Paul’s; from those 
views, with all their stiffness, crude perspective, 
and faulty chiaroscuro, we may still eliminate 
subtle beauties and niceties of form and design, 
which may be of great assistance to us in our 
modern compositions. 

To go back to Inigo Jones, who, we said, must 
have been a rare “good hater” of everything 
Gothic. Of his frontispiece to St. Paul’s, a 
leading foreign critic has written as follows :— 
“Tf the mixture of two kinds of buildings be 
discordant, above all, that of the Gothic taste 
united with the regular systematic ordinances of 
the Grecian, and put into opposition with the 
systematic irregularity of the former, could not 
fail to wound the spirit and offend the vision.” 
It was not until after the death of James, and 
during the reign of his successor, Charles I., that 
Inigo Jones was enabled to realise even that 
small executed portion of his great Whitehall 
scheme, the designs for which had been made, as 
we have seen, under the patronage of the former 
monarch. He was continued in his office, and 
encouraged by the new king and his queen. We 
will not here attempt a description of the great 
scheme for the Whitehall Palace, the designs for 
which have become so well known by the pub. 
lished drawings. Palladio and his own early 
Venetian studies were doubtless fresh in the 
memory of our architect when he produced the 
designs and details for so great a master-piece ; 
also the Palace Pitti, at Florence, by Ammanati ; 
the Chateau de Caprarola, near Rome, by Vig- 
nola! and the Picturesque Villa Pia, at Rome, by 
Pirro Ligorio, all new and beautiful at the time 
of Inigo Jones’s visits to Italy. We do not mention 
these architects, and their picturesque designs by 
way of disparagement, forimitate though he might, 
{nigo Jones was always original; and here lies 
we conceive, the secret of his power, and of the 
power of all great architects, both ancient and 
modern. He imbibed every line of his copy, but 
loved it far too much to become servile; he 
copied to revere and admire, not to appropriate 
by intention, and here lies all the difference be- 
tween small and great natures. When we see 
cornices, or windows, or capitals taken wholesale 
from books, and placed in modern buildings here 
and elsewhere, we smile at the poverty of the 
compliment thus unwittingly paid to the original 
designer ; but our architect copied, in quite 
another fashion, other men’s thoughts on passing 
through the medium of his refined and vigorous 
mitellect, became, by the subtle chemistry of 
taste, transmuted into forms both new and 
beautiful. As well as many other buildings of 
repute, Inigo Jones conceived the original idea 
of Greenwich Hospital, which was carried out 
by Webb, his pupil. It was designed at first as 
@ palace, either for King Charles or the queen 
mother. William III. caused considerable addi- 
tions to be made to it, in the shape of a replica 
or pendant, and appropriated the whole to its 
present uses. We will not stop to criticise this 
or any other of Inigo’s productions too narrowly. 
We may only say of Greenwich Hospital, in 
passing, that although bold and vigorous in con- 
ception, it appears rather crude and hard in de- 
tail, and, after the choice fragment of the ban. 





queting-hall, it is not required to perpetuate the 
fame of the architect. Kent made a collection 
of the designs of Inigo Jones in 1727 and 1744, 
as Ware and Leoni have since done. From 
these collections, however, it is not easy to dis- 
cover which were executed works, and which 
merely ideal conceptions; but they all evince 
talents of a very high order of mind, and 
when we consider that it is exactly 220 years 
since Jones died, we are surprised to find how 
very suitable to the wants, and acceptable to the 
taste of the present day, his productions remain. 
If we compare the well-known front of the 
Travellers’ Club-house, by the late Sir Charles 
Barry, with the front of the banqueting-hall, 
these facts will be better understood, for if we 
take away the portico and bay window from the 
former building, and the lower tier of columns 
from the latter, the two fronts become almost 
identical. Inigo Jones lived through part of the 
evil days of the English revolution, by which he 
suffered severely as a Royalist, and for his re- 
ligious faith. Taking another look at that charm- 
ing front in Whitehall, appealing to our sense of 
beauty and proportion as it ever does, are we 
not reminded once again that true genius lives 
not for an age, but for all time ? 

In addition to the buildings we have named, 
Inigo Jones designed old Surgeons’ Hall, the plan 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Coleshill, in Berkshire. 
Cobham-hall, Kent, Castle Ashley, Stoke Park, 
Shaftesbury House, and many other buildings in 
and out of the metropolis. The civil wars em- 
bittered his last days, as he could not brook the 
treatment of the Roundheads, who regarded art 
as idolatry. It has been said that he was often 
seen, when past seventy years of age, in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall and St. Paul’s, 
gazing sorrowfully at his unfinished works. He 
had now nothing left to live for. Cromwell’s 
Protectorate was no protectorate of art; so in 
1652 the old man went quietly to his rest. 

The following verse, applied originally to 
Jacques Germain Soufflot, the architect of the 
Church of St. Géneviéve, Paris, will apply to 
Inigo Jones :— 


** Pour maitre dans son art, il n’eut que la nature : 
Il aima qu’au talent on joignit la droiture ; 
Plus d’un rival jaloux, qui fut son ennemi, 
S’il edt connu son cceur eit été son ami.” 








PAINTED METALLIC HANGINGS FOR 
MURAL DECORATION. 


At the Society of Arts lately, Mr. George 
Clarke brought this subject before a meeting of 
the members. Mr. Clarke said, the mode of 
house painting I wish to make known to you is 
so simple that a short description will explain 
it. An easy way to bring the nature of it home 
to the comprehension is to compare it with 
paper-hangings, the form and application of 
which are familiar to all. 

In justice to our intelligent neighbours across 
the Channel, I wish to mention that the new 
art, of which you see the beautiful specimens 
around you, is a French invention. The first 
conception of the principle was the idea of a 
journeyman painter, who saw damp walls, in- 
tended to be painted, covered with tinfoil, but he 
was unable to realise and give a practical form 
to his crude idea. A gentleman of mechanical 
genius, who aided the painter, imagined and 
produced the tools, and invented the modus 
operandi, without which the work and production 
could not be economically done. An eminent 
Parisian decorative painter associated himself 
with the undertaking, and brought his expe- 
rience to bear on its practical application. Their 
combined industry, intelligence, and perse- 
verance brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion the invention, of which a description 
follows. 

Tinfoil in sheets, the thickness of ordinary 
writing-paper, is the material on which this new 
style of mural decoration, including gilding, is 
executed. Tinfoil is pliable and supple, suffi- 
ciently tough not to be easily torn, and offers a 
smooth and uniform surface. It forms an ex- 
cellent base for the work executed upon it. It 
also possesses the advantage of being water- 
proof, a property well known to architects and 
builders, who frequently use it to cover damp 
walls, on which without that covering any deco- 
rative work would soon perish. 

The process of executing the painting on tin 
offers no difficulty. The sheets are manufac- 
tured of a width and in lengths suitable to their 
application on the surfaces to be covered. At 





* To be continued. 


the manufactory in Paris the ordinary widths 
made use of are from 30 in. to 40 in., and the 
length 5 métres, or rather more than five yards. 

The following are the processes, as I saw 
them carried out in Paris at the works of Messrs. 
Daniel & Co., Rue de Rocroy :— 

A portable frame, corresponding in length and 
width to the dimensions of the painting intended 
to be produced, is placed on a solid table, made 
as true and level as a billiard-table. For the 
perfection of the work, the face of this frame is 
required to be perfectly level, hard, and smooth. 
A sheet of glass presenting these advantages in 
an eminent degree was at first made use of, but 
as this material is fragile and not safely re- 
movable, stiff card-board of the finest texture 
has been substituted for glass; and, after suc- 
cessive improvements, by using double card. 
boards of considerable thickness, with stretchers 
and braces between the two boards, an appro- 
priate frame has been produced well adapted 
for the requirements of the manufacture, pre- 
senting a level, hard, and smooth surface, and 
conveniently portable. The sheet of tinfoil is 
carefully laid on and extended over the frame 
from end to end, and is smoothed down to the 
surface of the frame with a suitable tool, being 
secured at both ends to stretch and keep it from 
shifting. The coating of ground colour, what- 
ever it may be, is laid on the tin sheet with a 
brush in the ordinary way of painting, so as to 
cover the metal with a good coat of paint. This 
process being completed, the frame is removed 
into a drying-room, where a regular temperature 
of 80° to 90° Fahr. is maintained by a system of 
heating, which sends a current of hot air through 
the room, and speedily dries the coat of paint. 
For the next process, when the paint is quite 
dry, the frame is taken out of the drying-room 
and placed on the table before described. The 
execution of what may be termed the decorative 
coat of paint is produced by mechanical means, 
which may be familiarly described as stencilling 
and printing by means of sheets of thin copper 
for the former, and rollers for the latter, much 
after the manner of staining paper-hangings. 
The exact nature and the mode of producing 
these two kinds of tools, which are the most im- 
portant instruments for the artistic perfection 
of this new decorative work, I will presently 
describe ; but to give an idea of the celerity and 
precision with which the process is effected, it 
may be mentioned that the stencil plate, of the 
same width as the sheet of tin, is placed over 
the ground coat, and the painter produces the 
pattern by painting with the brush over the 
stencil plate. Or if the roller be used, it is 
charged with colour, and being passed over the 
ground coat, produces in like manner the required 
pattern. Both these tools are sometimes alter- 
nately used to produce certain patterns or effects, 
but, as a rule, the imitations of wood are sten- 
cilled, and those of marbles printed. No grainer, 
however skilful, could attain the same perfec- 
tion, or do the work inatythe of the time. The 
best graining is not an imitation of nature, it is 
a conventional representation of wood or marble, 
but could hardly be taken for nature itself. 
Whereas the imitations are so exact that skilful 
judges might take them for reality. The frame 
is now again conveyed to the drying-room, and 
when sufficiently dry is brought back to the 
table, and the paint is covered with a coat of 
varnish; this again being dried as before, the 
painted sheet of tin is ready for use. If more 
highly-finished work be required, as in the 
case of imitations of the finest woods and 
marbles, a second coat of varnish is laid 
on, and this, again, after being dried, is 
brought to the highest state of finish by 
being polished on the frame. The painted 
sheets, of any degree of finish, are removed from 
the frame, and after being dusted with soap- 
powder, are rolled on cylinders, being now in @ 
merchantable form ready for sale and applica- 
tion with the same facility as paper-hangings. 
Butitis wellhere to observethat the difference be- 
tween painted metallic hangings and paper-hang- 
ings is, that on the former the decoration is oil- 
painting, and when applied to any surface is more 
durable than painting on such surface by the 
ordinary method, whilst the base or lining being 
metal, the painted decoration is effectually pro- 
tected from damp. These advantages make it 
superior, not only to ordinary painting, but, in a 
much higher degree, to paper-hangings, which 
are stained with water-colours of much shorter 
duration, and subject to the effects of damp both 
in the walls and externally. 

The application of the painted metallic hang- 





ings to either wood, stone, plaster, or iron sur- 
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The operation is | so severely felt, and which resulted in an indig- 
nation-sympathy meeting, some two or more 
months ago, is not yet commenced. The Cor- 


faces, offers no difficulty. 
somewhat similar to putting up paper-hangings, 
with this difference, that with the oe the Rud 
is pasted over at the back before being | poration are in no hurry. Poi 

ay a with the former the surface to be) The Sanitary Works (Ireland) Bill is an 
decorated is covered with a thin coat of adhesive attempt to exempt the Corporation of Dublin 
varnish, on which, after it has been left to dry | from paying rates for the water-mains. The 
partially, the painted tin is affixed with great | Bill is in reality no sanitary measure at all, and 
ease. So little is the difficulty that any skilled | it professes to deal with matters which had better 
paper-hanger can, after a few hours’ practice, | be left alone than treated in the manner they are. 
do the work successfully. From the extreme | We cannot see how the ratepayers will be bene- 
flexibility of tin-foil, mouldings and cornices are | fited; and if the Bill were passed, the exemption 
covered with the metallic hangings in the most | claimed by the Corporation would only embolden 
perfect manner, and with a smoothness of sur- | that body to pursue amore ruinous and extrava- 
face and sharpness of outline at the edges and | gant scheme of taxation as soon as they were 
mitres which the painter’s brush cannot rival. relieved. Every attempt made by the Corpo. 

These last effects are obtained by covering ration of Dublin during the last decade pro- 
undulating surfaces with the painted material, fessedly to relieve or lighten the taxation of 


of dimensions slightly larger, say ¢ in. to 4 in. | Dublin is said to have resulted in increasing the 





Secret Despatch, J. Gow, 75l.; A Summer 
Morning— Early Sunrise, T. F. Wainewright, 
731. 10s. ; Into Port—French Coast, J. J. Wilson’ 
601. ; Lulworth Cove, J. Danby, 451.; The Gleaner. 
E. J. Cobbett, 427. ; A Passing Glance, A. Glas. 
gow, 401.; Hard at Work, G. A. Holmes, 407. . 
Fisher Children—Sussex Coast, W. Hemsley. 
351.; A Country Lane in Hampshire, W. jy’ 
Hopkins, 351. ; Snowdon from Llyn-y-cwm, §. R. 
Percy, 351. ; Market Day— Winter, G. A. Williams 
35l.; A Summer Shower, T. F. Wainewright, 
31l. 10s.; Frait and Bird’s Nest, C. T. Bale 
301.; An American Autamn; J.C. Thom, 301... 
Lyn Peris, Lianberris, North Wales, J. J. Our. 
nock, 251. ; Patchwork, R. C. Green, 251.; View 
on the Llugwy, Bettws-y-coed, North Wales. 
E. H. Holder, 251.; A Spanish Lady, J. ¢. 
Waite, 251.; “Turf” on the Exe — Entrance to 
Exeter Canal, J. H. Dell, 201.; Mill at the 


in length ard width, than the superficial | 
measure. By this contrivance, when the painted | 
tinfoil is affixed on any surface with the varnish, 
the excess of length or width is cut away along 
a straight edge with a sharp knife, which leaves 
the edge of the work clean, and invisible where 
two edges meet. It is thus that the close joints 
are obtained in mouldings and mitres as in the 
specimens exhibited. 

The varnish used for fixing the material is of | 
the nature of gold size, but more adhesive. | 
Being of itself ‘ hydrofuge,”’ it adds to the pro- | 
tection of the paint against damp. 








DOINGS IN DUBLIN. 


THE opening of the Exhibition on the Sth of 
this month is looked forward to with interest by 
many, and an indifference by others. A feeling | 
of dissatisfaction has already found vent through | 
the pages of more than one journal in conse- | 
quence of some unfavourable arrangements as | 
to space allotted to native exhibitors, and par- | 
ticularly affecting the coach and carriage | 
builders of Dublin. Fault is also found with | 
the general manager and committee for giving 
or allowing most of the preparatory work of | 
statuary, painting, decoration, and fittings to pass | 
into the hands of London houses, without giving | 
any chance to the Dublin firms by a competition, | 
limited or otherwise. A grievance in Dublin is | 
certain to win support, particularly when it is of 
the nature alluded to. 

The exhibits of various kinds are still arriving, | 
and it is not unlikely that as many objects will | 
have to be admitted after the opening, to com. 
pensate for the rather tardy response that 
signalised the intending and half-hearted con- 
tributors in the beginning of the season. Sir 
Arthur Guinness, one of the promoters, con- 
tributes a good collection of china; and Earl 
Spencer’s collection of similar ware is expected 
to be arranged before the end of this month. 
The loan collection from South Kensington has 
arrived, containing specimens of ancient china 
and gilt copper vessels. The Royal portraits are 
placed in position, as also are a number of the 
old masters. 

The decorations are all but completed within, 
and the pleasure-grounds and gardens without 
are undergoing still further improvement. 

There is one matter which will constitute a_ 
great drawback on the first and succeeding days 
after the opening,—the want of a catalogue. | 
We are told gravely that it will be im. | 
possible to have the catalogue in readiness, | 
from the number of items to be enumerated. | 
There seems to be no valid excuse for its delay, | 
and it is little less than bungling, or bad, 
management, to open the Exhibition without | 
having a printed catalogue to place in the hands | 
of the visitors and exhibitors. There should be 
one, however incomplete it might be, and even | 
though it necessitated a second edition, or an | 
appendix. | 

The Corporation has allotted a site in Foster- 
place, College Green, for an intended statue to 
the late Field Marshal Lord Gough. We may 
expect to hear of its erection in another ten 
years. O’Connell has been dead exactly a quarter 
of a century, this month. Subscriptions were 
raised immediately after his death. Ten years 
ago a site was allotted, and Mr. Foley, the 
sculptor, was commissioned to execute the 
statue. Well, it is but a little more than half 





| 


finished, and it is now announced that it will be 
completed in three years more. The year 1875, 
when this statue of the “liberator” it is supposed 
will be finished, 
O’Connell’s birth. 


The Convalescent Home, the want of which is | 


will be the centenary of 





| change. 


| 80. 


rates. 
taxation of nearly 10s. in the pound. 








OPENING OF THE FINE ARTS EXHIBITION, 
IN NOTTINGHAM. 


Tue Midland Counties Fine Arts and Indus- 
trial Exhibition, in connexion with the South 
Kensington Exhibition, has been formally opened 
by the mayor, at the Exchange Hall, Notting- 
ham. Since the preliminary opening, when the 
mayor gave three conversazioni, the display has 
undergone some modification, many things having 
been added and others removed. The ante- 
rooms, which were set off for the purpose of 
enhancing the appearance of the building to 
give festive effect, have undergone an entire 
The floral and drapery embellishments 
have given way to objects of interest in the 
museum, so that what is lost in ornamentation 
is compensated for in sterling worth. Mr. Cole, 
and Mr. Wallis, of the South Kensington Museum 


and most of the members of the corporation, as | 


well as many of the principal gentlemen of the 
town, met in the mayor’s parlour, and walked in 
procession with the mayor to the Exhibition. 
After the mayor’s address, Mr. Cole said they 
in Nottingham had a School of Art at the head 


of all other art-schools in the country; and it | 
had seemed to him that they were bound to have a | 


permanent museum. They had now got it, and 


he heartily congratulated them on having done | 


successful. It was altogether a striking collec- 
tion, and he was glad to see that those who had 
taken an interest in it had acted in such a 
catholic and admirable spirit. He had seen the 
museum at Lyons, and, in the way of lace, they 
had made in Nottingham as good a beginning in 
their own way as Lyons, with its hundred years’ 
experience. It was true that South Kensington 
was becoming the storchouse of the country, 


and there were other public institutions which | 
He | 
trusted that the National Gallery would furnish | 


he hoped might also become storehouses. 
an institution like that, with a great many of its 


superfluous pictures, and that 


not be seen. But it was all very well to bring 


'these objects to the town, they must find a 


building to hold them. They had found a most 


|excellent one, and, although it was small, it 
| would lead to a much larger one whilst they had 


the guardianship of the chamber. 





PICTURES BOUGHT BY THE ART-UNION | 


OF LONDON. 


THe following are the principal works already 
selected by prizeholders ;— 

From the Royal Acadeiny.—Repairing the Old 
Boat—South Coast, J. W. Oakes, 2621. 10s.; A 
Love Spell, Fredk. Chester, 2001. ; Through the 
Coverts of the Deer, W. Luker, 1501.; A Peep of 
Ben Venue, N. E. Green, 451.; Caught in a 
Squall, W. J. Rolfe, 451.; The Spindle Rock, 
D. Cameron, 45/.; An Autumn Afternoon, W. 
Luker, 40l1.; A Summer Morning— Ullswater, 
A. Powell, 401.; A Sunny Walk in Knowle Park, 
Sevenoaks, J. W. B. Knight, 35/.; A Stormy 
Day, J. B. Smith, 35/.; On the River Tamar, 
Cornwall, A. B. Collier, 311. 103.; An English 
Brook, J. Adam, 301.; The Pet Lamb, J. Henzell, 
30l.; The Path through the Wood, Cobham, 
Kent, M. E. Dockree, 251.; Moonlight on the 
Adur—Lancing College, R. H. Nibbs, 251.; The 
Swale, near Richmond, Yorkshire, C. Smith, 251. 

From the Society of British Artists.—Mill on 


The city is at present sinking under a 


He declared he never saw anything equally | 


the British | 
| Museum would send objects of art and science, | 
for they were smothered with things that could | 


Head of the Creek, near Gerran, Cornwall, W. 
Pitt, 201. 

From the New British Institution —Kilchorp 
Castle, T. O. Hume, 251.; Great Expectations, 
H. H. Couldery, 21/.; A Flower of Seville, 
T. K. Pelham, 201. 

From the Society of Painters in Water Colowrs. 
Green Hill, Borrowdale, Cumberland, P. J. 
Naftel, 401.; A Mountain Stream — Morning, 
| North Wales, C. Branwhite, 35!.; Farmyard, 
Serk, Paul J. Naftel, 301.; Canale del Fonteco, 
Venice, W. Callow, 261. 5s. 

From the Institute of Painters in Wate; 
| Colours.—Summer Afternoon—Low-tide, F. J. 
| Skill, 427. 

From the General Exhibition of Water Colon: 
| Drawings.—Play-time, Edwin Bale, 251. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London School Board Competition. — With 
reference tothe competitive designs received for 
seven additional schools, Mr. W. G. Coldwell has 
been appointed architect to carry out the Bat- 
tersea-road schools; Mr. Joseph Gale, to carry 
| out his plans for Kender-street, Hatcham, schools; 

and Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, to carry out his plans 
for the Mary-street, Bromley, schools. 
|  Worcester.—The clerk read the minutes of the 
meeting of the Sites and Building Commitice, 
held on the 13th instant, for the purpose of 
| opening the tenders for the new school buildings, 
'from which it appeared that a resolution was 
carried to the effect that the tender of Messrs. 
Wood and Sons, at 4,9871., less 501. for materials, 
be adopted. The following tenders were 
received :— 
Old Materials. Net. 


| 
| B, Clerk, Bathe ...-coreces-nieses £5,069... £75... £4,904 
| KE. Taylor, Worcester ......... 5,090 118... 4,972 
| Brown & Davies, ditto ...... 5,365 ... 100 5,265 
| Wood & Sons, ditto ............ 4,987... 50 ... 4,937 
| J. Everal, Malvern ............ 5,105... 100... 4,995 

Thos. Dixon, Worcester...... 6,367... 100 ... 6,267 

T. Hartley, Birmingham ... 5,500 ... 100 ... 5,400 
| T.8. Morland, Gloucester... 5,687 ... 75 ... 5,613 


|The vice-chairman thought it necessary to state 
that the cost of these schools was somewhat 
greater than they had anticipated. In the first 
place, the short-hours movement and the advance 
of wages had contributed to this circumstance ; 

and there was very little doubt that the difficul.- 

ties subsisting between employers and theu 
| workpeople had prevented many of them from 
sending tenders. The clerk laid on the table the 
‘filled-in form required to be forwarded to the 
_ Education Department, containing nga ° 
particulars respecting the accommodation of wo 
new schools, together with the expenditure to “ 
incurred by their erection, from which we make 
the following extract :— 


OU BPINY oa ivicicticttecaribcinesineeemncmnanies £1,795 
Legal costs and expenses of conveyance ...... mh... £1,970 


Cost of building, including boundary-wall, 
outbuildings, and internal fittings, from 


the tender it is proposed to accept ......... 4,987 
Architect's commission, and other expenses a0 

of superintendence..................sceeeeeeeeeseeee 
£7,289 


It was explained that the original estimate did 
not include matters which have been recog?! 
in the latter sum. 

Southampton.—The Works and General Pur- 
poses Committee’s Report stated that the a 
of the architect (Mr. Howell), in respect to t 
Bevois Town schools were agreed to, and it ~ 
resolved to bring them before the Board me 
approval. The report was adopted, and the 
plans ordered to be proceeded with. ; 

Derby.—A letter received from the Education 





the Lowther, Cumberland, Jas. Peel, 1001. ; the 








Department was read, approving of the plans 
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the Gerard-street schools, and recommending the 
Public Loan Commissioners to lend to the School 
Board a sum not exceeding 4,5001., the repay- 
ment of the sum to extend over fifty years. The 
letter was received, and it was resolved to in- 
struct Mr. Bridgart, architect, to commence 
operations immediately.}j 

Wolverhampton.—The first business of any im- 
portance was with reference to the proposed 
erection of new Board Schools on the Dudley- 
road, and after a short conversation it was de- 
cided to forward the plans and specifications, as 
prepared by Mr. Bidlake, to the Government 
Kducational Department for approval, and with 
a view to save time it was also decided to at 
once advertise for tenders for the erection of 
the schools. 

Scarbro’.—Plans were submitted by the fol- 
lowing architects for the schools to be erected 
at Falsgrave,— Messrs. Stewart & Bury, Scarbro’ ; 
Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Hull; Messrs. Alley 
& Wilson, Manchester ; Mr. Wm. Watson, Wake. 
field and Doncaster; Mr. David Oldfield, Lon. 
don ; and Mr. E. Egan, Loughton, Essex. The 
consideration of the plans was deferred, and it 
was ordered that in the meantime they be laid 
in the board-room for inspection. 

Drifield.—The Board examined and considered 
the school plans as further altered and modified 
by Mr. Paul, the architect, to meet the views of 
the board. In the letter accompanying the 
plans, sections, and perspective, Mr. Paul stated 
that the arrangements were now simpie and 
sood, and as the Board required a plain type of 
building, he hoped the plans would now be ap- 
proved of. It was arranged to have a meeting 
with Mr. Paul before sending the plans to the 
Kducational Department for approval. 

Ipswich.—The clerk read to the Board the 
minutes of last meeting, the latter part of which 


was held in committee in order to discuss the | 


plans sent in by the competing architects. It 
appeared that the plan of Mr. Butterworth for 
. school on the Wherstead-road site was pro- 
visionally accepted by the Board; a committee 
was appointed with reference to the matter. The 
lerk was instracted to write to Mr. Butter. 
worth, informing him that his plans were ac- 
epted on the understanding that the building 
would be constructed in a sound and satisfactory 
manner for the sum he had estimated (2,5001.), 
and that such alterations asthe Board might 
require might be made without the cost being 
exceeded. The plans of Mr. H. M. Eyton for 
schools on the Argyll Estate site were accepted 


on similar conditions, and a committee appointed. | 


Mr. Eyton’s estimate is 1,8751. 








[THE OPENING OF THE GREAT EASTERN 
EXTENSION RAILWAY TO STOKE 
NEWINGTON. 


THe opening of that portion of the Great, 


Eastern Company’s City Extension line between 


Bethnal-green and Stoke Newington, which took | 


place on Monday last, brings into active use no 
less than six new stations lying between these 
two points. These stations are respectively 
Bethnal-green Junction, Cambridge Heath, Lon- 
don Fields, Hackney Downs, Rectory-road, and 
Stoke Newington. Some of these stations, more 
especially Cambridge Heath, Hackney Downs, 
and Stoke Newington, are large and handsome 
Structures. The trains will for the present run 


from the Bishopsgate Station to the Bethnal. | 
green Junction, but ultimately the extension line | 


will run to the intended new station in Liverpool- 
Street, altogether avoiding the Bishopsgate-street 
Station, which it is said is to be converted 
‘nto a goods station. We understand that the 
remainder of the extensions north of Bethnal- 
green, making in all about nine miles in length, 


will be opened in about a fortnight or three 
weeks, 








INAUGURATION OF STATUE AND BATHS 
AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 

A BRONZE statue, by Noble, of Mr. Ramsden, 
mayor of Barrow-in-Furness, has been unveiled 
r Ramsden-square, in that town, by the Duke 

Devonshire, amid great rejoicings. Baths, 
erected at a cost of 2,0001., were on the occasion 
pe sented to the town by Mr. Ramsden, and a 
anquet was held in the Town-hall, under the 


presidency of the duke, supported by the Bishop 
of Carlisle, Lord Frederick Cavendish, M.P., 
Mr. F. 8. Powell, M.P., Mr. Childers, M.P., &c. 
A portrait of Mr. Ramaden, by Mr. Knight, R.A., 


is to be hung in the hall. Mr. Ramsden, it is 
said, will shortly be knighted. 


by 2 ft. 5 in. thick; the second course, of similar 
stone, polished, is 7 ft. square by 1 ft. 10 in. 


granite, and is 4 ft. 10 in. square by 3 ft. 11 in. 
thick ; and the capital, of a similar description of 
stone, is 6 ft. 2 in. square by 2 ft. 10 in. thick. 


The first course of the red Peterhead granite and 
the die are of an irregular octagon shape, and 
the cornice is moulded with a “ blank and space” 
ornamentation. The total weight of this basis 
for the statue is about 50 tons. In the centre of 
the second course of the pedestal a bottle 


the realm, a printed statement of the reasons 
which induced the inhabitants of Barrow to 
erect the statue, &c. 

The statue has been executed in bronze. It 
has been placed on the pedestal facing the west, 
—the docks,—and represents the mayor in his 
municipal robes and other corporate insignia. 
It is said to be a good likeness. To the right of 
the figure is a small pedestal, depending from 
which is a fac simile of the Charter of Incor- 
poration, of date 1867. 

A statuette, in white marble, a fac simile of 





the bronze statue just unveiled, also the work of 


Mr. Noble, is to be presented to Mrs, Ramsden. 





PROJECT AND THE LONDON AND NORTH | 


WESTERN COMPANY. 


Ir is confidently stated that the directors of 


the London and North Western Railway Com- 


pany have resolved to use their influence in sup- | 
port of a motion which is about to be made fora | 


recommittal of the Eastern Section Bill of the 
Mid-London Railway, being that portion of the 
project from the Marble Arch to Whitechapel, 
and against which the committee over which 


Mr. Hardeastle presides decided on the ground | 


that no satisfactory proof had been given that 
the large capital required for carrying out the 
scheme would ever be practically available. 





| ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS 
ACT, 1871. 

| Ir was thought by some of the diocesan 
| surveyors that it was very desirable to have 
|a meeting, in London, of all the surveyors ap- 
pointed under this Act, for the purpose of 
| discussing the Act, and promoting uniformity 
of practice, and for discussing fees, and so on. 
A preliminary meeting was accordingly held 
on the 20th of May, at which were present the 
diocesan surveyors for Canterbury, the diocesan 
surveyor for Winchester, the diocesan surveyor 
for Oxon, the diocesan surveyor for Chichester, 
and the diocesan surveyor for Ripon ; and it was 
determined to hold a meeting of diocesan sur- 
veyors at the Rooms of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on Tuesday, the 11th of June, 
with the view of forming an association of 
diocesan surveyors, and discussing the working 
of the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act. 





| DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 

Tue parish church of St. Mary, Beeston, 
Norfolk, has been set on fire by lightning, and 
|destroyed. It was a specimen of fourteenth- 
century work, and contained carved and painted 
screens of that date. 

The spire of St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham, 
has been struck, but not very much injured. 
The flashes were painfully vivid, and the peals 
appalling. A man, while passing along New- 
street, was struck, and rendered speechless. 
Another man has been killed while going home 
from work: he was twice struck. In Great 
Russell-street another was knocked down by the 
lightning. Six men engaged in drainage-work at 
Frodingham, near Beverley, were struck by 
lightning on another occasion. 
and the others were seriously injured. 

Loss of life and injuries by lightning have 
been unusually frequent of late in various parts 
of the country. An old man was killed in a field 
near Guildford. At Thetford four sheep and 





The first course of the pedestal of the statue | 
is of grey granite, dressed, and is 10 ft. square 


thick; and the third course, weighing about | 
8 tons, being the heaviest stone in the pedestal, | 
is of red Peterhead granite, and is 5 ft. 6 in. | 
square by 3 ft. thick. The die is also of red_ 


The total height of the pedestal is thus 14 ft. | 


was deposited, containing the current coins of 


One was killed, | 


| five lambs were killed while taking shelter from 
}astorm; and at Suckley a ewe and a lamb 
were killed under similar circumstances, A barn 
has been burnt by lightning at Ufford. 

The extent and frequency of fires last year and 
| this may have had something to do with the active 
or ozonic state of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
during the prevalent physical commotions. 
Ozone is believed to be just electrified oxygen. 

Two hundred houses in the Russian town of 
Witepsk have been destroyed by a fire which 
lasted three hours. This town, of above 25,000 
inhabitants, had only three fire-engines. By a 
great fire in Yedo, Japan, on the 3rd of April, 
50,000 persons have been rendered homeless, 
and 250 to 300 have perished. Four square 
miles of the city (a very wooden one) and 10,000 
houses have been devastated. In Scotland there 
have been destructive fires on a small scale. 
Explosions, sometimes unaccountable in their 
causes, have in this country also been occurring. 








THE WORKS ON THE CHELSEA 
EMBANKMENT. 

Mr. Webster, the contractor for the Chelsea 
Embankment, is pushing the works forward with 
much activity, and during the past few weeks 
considerable progress has been made, and suffi- 

| cient has already been done to indicate what : 
great improvement it will be when completed. 
At the Old Brewery and at the Chelsea Hospital 
end the Embankment is almost finished, and the 
| ornamental coping has already made its appear- 
|ance in several places. Proceeding along the 
' staging the facing of the embankment is seen 
just peeping above the water, with the rear filled 
up with concrete. A little beyond the brewery 
are the stores, where the granite, the concrete, 
and the other materials are kept; and here the 
large blocks of conerete which serve as the 
foundation are made. The existing embank- 
ment, near the Chelsea Bridge, will look small 
and unpretending by the side of the one now in 
course of construction. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 

Loudon.—The Builders’ Society had a meetiny 
on Thursday, in last week, at which the ques- 
tions raised as to the “ nine-hours movement ”’ 
were discussed, and it was resolved to meet a 
deputation of the carpenters and joiners, at 
their request. The impression was that the 
| state of trade does not warrant any advance of 
wages, but the employers were prepared to dis- 

' cuss the question in any form the workmen may 
desire. The feeling of the meeting was that if, 
pending these negotiations, any of the members 
should be struck against, the other members would 
do everything to support any one so attacked, even 
if it went so far as to involve a general lock-out, 
which, of course, they were most anxious to 
avoid.——The adjourned general meeting of 
delegates from the London Carpenters and 
Joiners was held on Saturday night last, in 
Bloomsbury; Mr. Sadler, the president of the 
nine-hours committee, in the chair. There was 
a crowded attendance, many delegates attending 
for the first time with the adhesion of their con- 

| stituents to the movement. The chairman said 
the immediate object of the meeting was to 
receive the reports from the firms of Jackson & 
| Shaw, and Brass’s, with the result of interviews 
|held with these firms by their workmen, con- 
| veying to them the information that, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the delegate meeting, 
| the men would leave their employ on Saturday 
/ next, unless they in the mean time conceded the 
| terms claimed by the men in the memorial, and 
}endorsed by the aggregate meeting of the trade 
lheld in St. James’s Hall. The delegate from 
| Jackson & Shaw’s firm then stated that Mr. 
| Jackson said he considered the demands of the 
'men were unconscionable, but declined to enter 
into any discussion upon the subject, inasmuch 
as the Masters’ Association, of which the firm 
were members, had appointed a committee to 
meet a deputation from the men to consider the 
whole question. The whole of the men m the 
firm, both those working in the shop and at t he 
out-door jobs, were prepared to leave work on 
Saturday next, if it should become necessary. 
The delegate from Brass’s firm made the same 
statement. Mr. Brass informed his men that he 
was appointed one of the committee of masters 
who were to meet the men’s deputation. Mr. 
Matkin, the secretary, in reply to a question, 





stated that the number of men (carpenters and 
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joiners) who would cease work at the above two 
jirms on Saturday next was about 300. After 


with the chairman and secretary of the com. 
mittee, were appointed to meet the masters 
committee, if officially requested to do s0. 


. . a . . | 
Another discussion ensued upon the instructions | 


to be given to the deputation, and it was finally 


resolved ‘‘ That the deputation have no power to | 
refuse or accept any proposals made by the | 
masters’ committee, but to report the result of | 
their interview to a special delegate meeting for | 


its consideration.”’ 

Ipswich.—The Workmen’s League have ap- 
pointed Mr. A. A. Watts and Mr. F. J. Bugg to 
act as arbitrators on behalf of the League, and 
these gentlemen have consented to act. The 
men on strike have declined to return to their 
work in the mean time. 

Shefield.—_Two hundred stonemasons have 
struck work at Sheffield, in consequence of their 
masters deciding not to reduce their working 
hours to fifty per week. They have been 
gradually obtaining employment, however, on 
their own terms. 

Preston. 
of Preston has just been held, to consider the 
application of the men for shorter hours. 


a short discussion it was resolved to reduce the | ; : Of UhO * 
formation from the public be justified ? 


working hours five hours a week. 


Hawick.—Several of the journeymen masons 


in Hawick have struck work, in consequence of 
the refusal of the masters to concede the nine- 
hours limit. The strike, however, is not universal, 
and some of the masters retain nearly their 
whole complement of hands. Those who have 
struck are mostly young men, and many have 
left the town to seek work where the nine-hours 
system is in operation. 

Cupar-Fife—Most of the builders in Cupar- 
Fife and neighbourhood have now complied with 
the demand of their workmen for an advance of 
wages from 5d. to 54d. per hour. With the 
exception of a few who had left the town, all the 
men employed when the demand was made are 
now re-engaged. The building trade in the dis- 
trict is at present in a very dull condition, and 
owing to the rise of wages and materials, a 
number of buildings intended to be erected this 
summer are to be delayed till another season. 

Dundee.—A meeting, attended by delegates 
from Forfar, Arbroath, and other neighbouring 
towns, has been held at Dundee, at which it was 
reported that the nine-hours movement in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and throughout Scotland gene- 
rally, was being carried on energetically, and 
that the petition in favour of Mr. Mundella’s 
Bill had been very largely signed. 

Glasgow.—A crowded meeting of operative 
masons of Glasgow and neighbourhood has been 
held in the Trades’ Hall, Mr. Robertson in the 
chair. On the motion of Mr. D. Ferguson, 
seconded by Mr. A. Duncan, it was resolved that 
the unprecedented rise in the price of the neces- 
garies of life, as well as in that of tools, since 
the last advance of wages was obtained, justified 
the request lately made to the employers for an 
advance from 6}d. to 7d. per hour. The meeting, 
on the motion of Mr. A. Boa, seconded by Mr. A. 
Easton, pledged themselves to use every legiti- 
mate means to obtain the introduction of weekly 
pays. The representative committee was em- 
powered to carry out these resolutions. 

America.—A telegram from Washington 
states, the strikes in favour of the eight-hours 
movement continue, and the trades are generally 
joining the Eight Hours League. The master 


masons, the carpenters, and the bricklayers have | 


already acceded to the demands of the men. 





A meeting of the master carpenters | 


| speedily made so. 


'the company in handsome caskets of choice 


design and workmanship ;” “of fine gold exe- 


some discussion a deputation of seven delegates, | cuted in the short space of a fortnight, and 


reflecting the highest credit on the producers, 
Messrs. ——,” &c. Members, and occasional 
visitors, in no Quixotic mood, chuckle with very 
natural satisfaction over these banquets, though 
some are stirred by a little innocent amazement 
at times when distinguished statesmen, and 
brave warriors, and royal and semi-royal per- 
sonages, are among the receivers of mysterious 
documents; and the takers of bold “ pledges to 
observe all the rights and mysteries of the 
company.” Mr. Gladstone, it is true, hoped that 
his sense of duty would never require him to do 


/anything that might not be usual in a respect- 


able—shoemaker, let us say. Perhaps the state 
of parties, and of political life generally, may 
not allow it to-day or to-morrow, but surely 
sooner or later an inquiry must be ordered as to 
the functions and resources of the fully-owning 
trustees of the private public corporations, who 
have long been jin frame of mind to cheerfully 
endorse the recent becoming language of the 
Duke of Cambridge at ‘a banquet,” respecting 
“the maintenance of institutions which have 
made us what we are, and that will keep us what 


After | We are if we are only true to ourselves.” 


How can the withholding of the fullest in- 
In the 
case of ‘‘ insurance offices, banking corporations, 
and other business companies,’—cited by a 
correspondent in the last number of the 
Builder,—the same 
need only mention ‘‘The Life Assurance Com- 
panies Act, 1870.’ A more strictly parallel case 
would seem to exist in the pending inquiry as to 
the administration, revenues, &c., of the ancient 
universities,—against which hardly a voice has 
been raised, so thoroughly is the necessity of 
investigation recognised in these (wisely) ‘ sus- 
picious and searching days :” when investigation 
is not made for insult, for idle curiosity, nor 
even for the sake of gibbeting misdeeds in the 
past,—but in order that the accurate informa- 
tion may be accumulated on which alone legisla- 
tive action or inaction can safely rest. Mr. E. 
Nash’s judicious communication before alluded 
to defends the action of many of the companies, 
but omits any remark as to the necessity and 
duty of publicity ; and one hopes that a slip of 
the pen only is responsible for the sentence :— 
“Individuals are allowed to give expensive 
dinners, «c., . if they do it with their own 
money, ’—the conclusion pointed at apparently 
being that corporations also can “do what they 
like with their own.” It would open, entirely 
unnecessarily, a tremendous question to state 
what looks like good reason for wishing little 
legal interference with private ownership; not- 
withstanding that, according to the best teachers, 
the riches of each man are in foro conscientia to 
be considered as held in trust for the less trust- 
worthy and self-helpful brethren of human kind. 
But a corporation, taking to solid property in 
right of fulfilment of some special duties at one 


time of much moment, holds in the view of | 
most of us,—not only this sort of trusteeship, | 


but also one more tangible and formal, that is 
properly liable to criticism and to severe scrutiny : 


if not perfectly within the reach of this, by form | 
and rule of law, they should be vigorously and 
But who, except a privileged | 


and well-informed member, could take any action 
now? It is true one remembers the unutterable 
drollery of the law-suit, gravely maintained in 
our Courts some years ago, against a livery com- 
pany for damages for deprivation of valuable 
dinners,—and its lame conclusion. It is not 


secrecy is not observed. I) 


| often, however, that the bonds of amity are 
| broken in these leagues. 
| The last sentence of Mr. Nash’s letter also 
Preeee ee ee where reform is 
| needed is desirable, but rhe 
I BELIEVE that many of your readers have | is not needed is mci tig i, “ty replies 
read with much pleasure the articles in which tually make an outcast of a word that may yet 
from time to time you have noticed the “ City | have chances to redeem itself from all its bitter 
Guilds.” I for one have hoped that you would taints. It becomes us least of all, in a country 
see your way to an expository statement, in a where, as we proudly boast, our revolutions are 
condensed form, of the purposes, sources of | made peaceably by even process of law. May I, 
income, administration, and actual working | too, imitate the language of copy books and 
result of the building guilds, and of one or two | moral primers, saying, — changes wisel 
others that may be deemed fair samples of the planned and thoroughly carried out are, in a 
re . sie es ia aie portant matters, properly deemed the best kind 
the existence of these wealthy corporations, | of revolutions. Revolutions are of all sorts 
with considerable land and house property well, But, perhaps, this after all may be called 
— in hand and improved (in rentals), is pro-| mere word-fencing. The immediate point is 
ek Ag it agg by their fine large halls of | that certain corporate bodies, said by some to be 
righte _ — y= insistance on the well governed, are by others subjected to (let us 
meen Pops 9 ip, and by their “ magnificent | say) unworthy suspicion. In order to assist these 
» and the “ presentation of freedoms of | bodies in their own justification, the well-mean. 





THE CITY GUILDS. 


———e 


ing, ignorant outsiders call for public statements 
or for complete inquiry. These who confess 
they donot understand thoroughly the institutions 
of which they are talking,—who see behind the 
curtain the movements of mysterious shadows 
accompanied by the jingling of equally myste. 
terious money,—will at the conclusion of such 
inquiry, render back the old, and give fresh 
honour if need be. Or they may have to ask 
that, what were candidly termed by a distin. 
guished person a few days ago, “the relics of 
old institutions, the importance of which, and 
their actual uses, to some extent, have passed 
away,” shall be treated to reconstruction with 
definite objects and schemes for attaining them, 
Or it may be necessary that their existence shal] 
be wholly terminated, and that the funds for 
centuries gathering in these reservoirs, may be 
led in fertilising streams, where the present 
generations of Englishmen may obtain the 
needed material for better nurture in those use. 
ful arts which so firmly maintain the habits of 
civilised life, which, eventually, if not made 
matters of mere mechanical routine, may become 
almost invariably the sources of pure unalloyed 


pleasure to all who engage in them. Xx. 








THE RIVER ALT DRAINAGE. 


In consequence of the recent repeated flood. 
|ings of the low lands drained by the Alt, the 
| River Alt Commissioners engaged Messrs. Reade 
& Goodison, civil engineers, of Liverpool, to 
report upon the condition of the drainage under 
| their jurisdiction. 

The result of the survey is embodied in a 
report just printed, which states that the general 
condition of the drainage is most unsatisfactory, 
and that the bed of the river is from 2 ft. 6 in. 
to 3 ft. 6in. higher than it should be, alonga 
considerable portion of its length. As a large 
tract of low-lying land between Liverpool and 
Southport is dependent upon the efficiency of the 
river, the consequence of this silting up of its 
bed is serious. 

The course of the river being much affected 
by the north-west wind and sand-drift, the 
engineers think that special means will have to 
be taken to guide the river into a_ shorter 
channel, and afterwards preserve it from working 
back into its old course. They suggest, in the 
formation of the new channel, that the south 
bank should be protected with sheet piling fora 
considerable distance on the foreshore. 

In connexion with this alteration, they also 
propose to make a new cut from the flood-gates 
to the Alt Bridge, by which the present objec- 
tionable range of sand-dunes along the river, 
dividing it from the Altcar Rifle Range, will be 
avoided, as well as the course of the rive! 
shortened inland about 6,000 ft. Machinery 
for holding back the water above the flood-gates, 
and using the power thus stored for flushing out 
the foreshore channel at low water, is also 

| considered absolutely necessary. 





| 





‘THE PROPOSED NEW PAVILION AT THE 
TRENT BRIDGE CRICKET - GROUND, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Tuts building, intended to be erected from the 
design of Mr. S. Dutton Walker, F.S.A., will 
‘render the Trent Bridge Cricket-ground very 
|attractive, and will be a great convenience to 
\the subscribers and their friends. The central 
| feature in the design is the Pavilion, two stomes 
jin height, the ground-floor being arranged for 
the purposes of dining and refreshment gene- 
ally. The upper apartment will forma segura 
from which a very excellent view of the whole 
cricket-field will be obtained. The covered wings 
on either side of the pavilion will be used = 
a match is being played, and will serve as excel 
lent shelter from cold winds or rain. It 1s pro 
posed to devote one wing toladies. The seats * 
the wings are raised one above another as galle- 
ries. The front seats may be removable r 
required. In the rear will be kitchen, anc 
cricketers’ dressing-rooms. A fine view of the 
cricket-field will also be obtained from the ope? 
air galleries over the roofs of side wings, the 
floor of which will be on a level with the floor ° 
the balcony. 








Society of Engineers.—Mr. G. W. Han 
having resigned the secretaryship of the Society 
of Engineers, Mr. Perry F. Nursey, C.E., has 
been appointed to the vacant post. 
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Mr. S. Durron Wacker, ARCHITECT. 
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CAEN WOOD TOWERS, HIGHGATE. 


Carn Woop Towers, erected at Highgate on 
the site of Fitzroy Farm and Dufferin Lodge, is 
the seat of Mr. Edward Brooke, nominated by 
the Lord Mayor to fill the office of sheriff 
of London at the next election. The plan 
of the house and a view of another front 
were published in the Builder of June, 1870. 
The building is faced with red Loughborough 
bricks, with sunk joints in black mortar, and 
dressings of Doulting stone. The chimney- 
shafts are of ornamental bricks of various pat- 
terns, from old examples moulded by Mr. Gunton, 
of Cossey, near Norwich. The roofs are covered 
with ornamenta! tiles in various patterns, and 
laid in bands. All the internal woodwork on 
the ground-floor is wainscot, and on the bed-room 
floor pitch pine. The doors and dado of halls 
and staircase have carved moulded panels on the 
solid. The floors are of parquetry. The ante- 
hall is laid with black and white marble. In 
the ante and inner hall are richly-carved chimney. 
pieces, executed by Mr. J. B. Philip from designs 
by the architects, with varied coloured polished 
marble shafts and dog-grates. The ceilings of 
dining-room, halls, morning-room, and library 
are of panelled wainscot, moulded and carved, 
with an elaborately-carved chimney-piece in the 
dining-room, also of wainscot, working up into | 
the ceiling. On either side of the dining-room 
chimney-piece are windows looking into a fernery, 
with fountains. The upper portion of windows | 
above the transome is fitted with stained glass 
geometrical pattern, The staircase is of wainscot, | 
carved with standards for gas on the newels, 
supplied by Mr. Verity, of Covent Garden. The} 
staircase windows are filled with stained glass ; 
the large one with the armorial bearings of the 
Brooke family for eighteen generations ; the | 
side lights, with subjects from Tennyson's 
poems. 

The billiard-room windows are also fitted with 
stained glass, indicating different sports, such 
as hunting, fishing, coursing, shooting, croquet, 
archery, and so on. In the inner halland upper 
landing leading to bed-rooms the windows are 
fitted with stained glass, with subjects from well. 
known fables. All the stained glass has been 
supplied by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 

The morning-room is lined with old Cordova 
leather, brought from Antwerp, and which was 
put up in a mansion there when Antwerp was 
under Spanish rule: it is in a fine state of 
preservation. The ceiling of this room is 
decorated to agree with the leather; the 
upper portions of the windows being fitted | 
with stained glass, with designs of the seasons; | 
the frieze of the cornice having heads modelled | 
by Mr. J. B. Philip from Scriptural sub- | 
jects. Off the dining-room is a picture-gal- | 
lery leading into a conservatory, 80 ft. long, 
in ironwork. At the end of the conservatory is 
a pavilion with decorated roof, covered with 
ornamental pattern zinc, 50 ft. high to the 
vane,—the vane, a Mercury, in zinc. The floors 
of the conservatory, pavilion, and verandah are 
laid with ornamental tiles by Simpson & Sons, of 
the Strand. The drawing-room ceiling is panelled 
work, and decorated by Mr. Pollit, of Manchester. 
The furniture throughout the house is made to 
agree with the architecture of the several rooms ; 
the dining-room of pollard oak, the drawing- 
room of ebony and ivory, the morning-room of 
walnut. 

The whole of the work, including the farni- 
ture supplied by Mr. Lamb, of Manchester, has 
been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. E. Salomons & J. P. 
Jones, architects; Messrs. Jackson & Shaw were 
the builders ; and Mr. George Simmonds was the 
clerk of works. 














AUCTIONS AND AUCTIONEERS. 


_Sir,—In reply to the statement that auc- 
tioneers’ and estate agents’ charges generally 
are ridiculously high in comparison with the 
knowledge or skill required, I would say, since 
houses have multiplied to such an extent, and 
are generally of such an inferior stamp to what 
they used to be when I first knew the business, 
it requires twice the skill to induce a man to 
trust his wife and family within some of them, 
and much more to induce him to pay the rents 
demanded and adhere to ‘he surrendering clauses 
of present style of leases. It would be a capital 
thing if commissions were done away with alto- 
gether, and we were obliged to take out a licence 
at 251. to enable us to practise, and then that 


| the lots, 


| stenchy, heated rooms, the jeers and insults, without (from 


| firms in London, I do not think it is paying a very high 





we be permitted to charge for letters, attend- 








ances, and some other portions of our business 
after the same scale as solicitors. All sales could 
be agreed for at a set sum, and I am sure our 
profession would not grumble, while your friend 
would have gained his point, and at the same 
time have given a deal of satisfaction to a very 
respectable class of the community. The Builder 
did not say whether architects get any pickings 
beyond the 5 per cent. mentioned. Do they 
put in ornamental work in plans that they know 
must be obtained in certain quarters ? And what 
arrangements are previously made in those 
quarters ? Perhaps it would be as well to 
inquire. Avctio. 





Srr,—Can no remedy be found to purify auction sales, 
and suppress ‘‘knock-out”’ conspirators, who, by them- 
selves and penniless hirelings, prevent private ladies and 
poor but honest dealers from buying ? 

At preseht I avoid entering into the incompetency of 
many, who, forsaking their original callings, actually take 
out licences as general auctioneers, but leave you to imagine 
how little these persons can possibly know of the value of 
real and a bar property, furniture, or stocks-in-trade, 
and how their clients’ goods must be at the mercy of sharp 
dealers and bullying brokers. We hear occasionally of 
the rostrum buying, selling, and money-lending. 

Let us now glance at the absurdity of a heavily-furnished 
house being hammered down in two small rooms. Many 
buyers are in the front hall, unable to enter or see the 
auctioneer’s eyes, and few inside can glance at or handle 
Again, can any auctioneer, however skilled, 
upright, or strong-nerved, undergo the fearful fatigue of a 
long sale, the smothering dust of carpets and beds, the 





sheer disgust and exhaustion) being occasionally vic- 
timised by the low mob surrounding himselfand clerk ? | 

The remedy, I think, is easy. Let priced catalogues | 
be issued. Let each lot (priced in plain figures) be on 


| View some days before the auction, to enable professional 


gentlemen and merchants, before and after office hours, | 
to purchase pomeehiy, and save the fees wasted on officious 

commission brokers. This plan would ease the auctioneer’ s 
hard wear and tear of brain and body on the auction-sale 
day, and enable the poor widow or needy owner to realise 
something approaching fair second-hand value for often- 


come cherished goods parted with solely through death or | 
| debt. 


My advice also is, employ only auctioneers bred to the 
profession,—as a rule, truly honourable men,—and leave 
prices entirely to their skilled judgment and experience. 

Make a small charge for the catalogues sufficient to 
defray cost of printing, paper, and compiling, otherwise, 
if gratis, improper parties would ask for and waste them. 

W. P 


y 








THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Srtr,—Will you allow me space to make one or two 
remarks with reference to a letter that appeared in the 
Builder of the 18th ult., from the firm of Cox & Son, on 
the dispute in the building trade ? I have no doubt the 
letter was written with the best intentions, but it is cer- 
tainly calculated to leave wrong impressions, inasmuch as 
it is made to appear that the delegates are the only | 
obstacle to an amicable settlement of the question. Asa | 
delegate representing the joiners of one of the largest | 





compliment to the intelligence of the men to insinuate 
that they are prevented from accepting terms that they 
may deem satisfactory by a professed representative, who 
is working among and in daily intercourse with them. 
What the writer is pleased to call professional representa- 
tives are real representatives, elected by the men from 
amongst themselves in their shops and jobs, That the 
delegates are anxious for an amicable settlement is sufli- | 
ciently shown by their endeavours to meet the employers 
by deputation to effect such settlement ; but it was refused. | 
Nothing has been done in this movement without the 
sanction of the men, which the meeting at St. James’s | 
Hall sufficiently demonstrated. I am glad to see the firm | 
of Messrs. Cox & Son so far admitted the justice in the | 
claim for a reduction in the hours of labour as to imme- | 
diately concede two hours and a half per week, with an | 
equivalent advance of wages, with the understanding (I | 
am informed by men in their employ) that they themselves | 
would give the 9d. and nine hours as soon as other firms | 
gave it, and entered into an agreement with the men to 
that effect. 

The memorial referred to as coming from the Joiners’ 
Society is an error, as it emanated from the delegates 
representing the carpenters and joiners of the principal 
building firms in London, embracing both society and non- 


society men, and may fairly be said to represent the | 


collective opinion of the trade. A Dgveaare, 


Srr,—I quite fell in with the remarks of “A. B.,” the 
“Suggester,” I found in your valuable paper of the 
1sth ult. I thought the practice of it would be fair 
and honourable towards the two classes; namely, those 
who are for the adoption of the nine-hour system at 9d. or 
8jd. per hour, and those (and their name is legion) who 
advocate that number of hours which we think is a good, 
safe point of proportion from the minimum to the 
maximum of the time of labour. Extremes are always 
dangerous; and, as we approach danger, the higher we 
go towards the maximum. It is best to stop at ten hours ; 
and that number having been so long in practice, and by 
working justly towards ourselves and our employers, by the 
aid also of well-managed machinery, I feel certain (and I 
have had twenty-nine years of it) that no physical harm can 
arise from the custom. I am paid 8d. per hour; and, sir, 
looking at the state of society, the power of capital, the 
rights of masters, the difficulties of competition through 
the freedom of importation of joinery, and the low moral 
tendering for jobs of some capitalists, which places great 


| to meet all ordinary demands, 


work to do; but he is not beneficent enough to give 8d. 

er day, or 4d., to carry out into practice his benevolence. 
No, no; but he turns round and demands nine hours at 
9d. per hour. I must exclaim with a master builder 
“The plea is all moonshine!” 4 

If, sir, master builders nt an extra wage of jd. per 
hour, with a promise of a future rise, then I think, with 
the suggester, that it would be fair to the one party and 
the other to let those go after nine hours or nine hours 
and a half who please, and those who are for the main- 
tenance of ten hours’ work to work that time. 

I am certain that all unjust demands upon the employer 
tend to the injury of the employed. For my own part, I 
have always experienced goodwill, justice,—indeed, all 
that was right,—from my masters, and it has been my 
greatest delight to do all that I possibly could that was 
just and right between master and man. Do excuse the 
liberty I have taken. I thought it might cause some to 
think, and ask themselves, is the demand reasonable, 
moral, and just ? 

Joun ANDREW PaRkINnsoy, Joiner. 


St1r,—When will employers of labour take a hint from 
the acts of their own workmen, and by combining together 
meet the present strike mania on equal terms ? 

By an extensive system of amalgamation and mutual 
support working men are enabled to bring the whole 

wer of their union to bear on any one district, rendering 
individual opposition impossible. Even the Masters’ 
Associations, as at present constituted, seem powerless to 
check the growing evil, simply because they have no orga- 
nisation by which pecuniary support can be extended to 
the members during the prevalence of a ‘‘turn-out.”” It 
has occurred to me that the difficulty might be overcome 
by the establishment throughout the country of a masters’ 
union, which should discuss all matters connected with 
the labour market, and compensate for losses during @ 
strike against their decision. 

If any one will calculate the sum total of the profits 
made by manufacturers, &c., throughout the country, he 
would at once perceive that, on the principle of fire 
insurance, a fractional per-centage only would be necessary 
Each policy would have, 
however, to be in itselfa share to provide for any great 
strain, and, on the other hand, that it might receive back 
interest in the shape of dividend. 

If this plan were adopted, masters would soon be able 
| to have a word as to the regulations of their workshops, 
| the character of their men or their foremen, the employ- 
| ment of free labour, and the worship of ‘‘ Mary ew 
| *,.* We must let all sides speak; but the banding of 
class against class has no attraction for us. 





S1r,—Will you allow me, by means of your paper, to 
suggest to the Master Builders’ Association the necessity 
of their making generally known their address, there 
being a great many builders anxious to become members, 
who are prevented by the want of this information; an 
also to say that if the unreasonable demand made by the 
workmen is to be successfully opposed, it is necessary for 
the whole of the masters to act in unison, and to close 
their workshops immediately any firm is selected to be 
stopped, A BuriLper, 








STAINING AND VARNISHING. 


Str,—Thanks for your answer last week to my question, 
Will you please allow me to ask another, viz., Is ita 
universal practice with architects to allow the work to be 
sized before varnishing, without stating the same in the 
specifications ? Therefore size must always be used. 

ONE WHO wanTs TO Know. 

*.* Certainly not. Ifthe work is to be thoroughly well 
done, size ought not to be used. 





OBLIGING. 
Sir,—If you can find acorner in your valuable 
paper for the inclosed, architects will be able to 
see how obliging their clients are. Is there no 


remedy for this ? J. H. 


“T have architect's plans of a very comfortable house, 
containing dining, drawing, and four bed rooms, kitchen, 
scullery, cellar, tront and back stairs, cost 500/., which I 
should be pleased to lend to any reader of Exchange and 
Mart,—W. G.” 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

S1r,—No doubt, many of your readers have had con- 
siderable experience in the transit, per rail, of materials 
used in building. Would some one of them kindly say 
what they find to be the usage of railway companies where 
a considerable quantity of the goods sent are found 
missing on arrival at their destination,—say one-third, —it 
being allowed that they were sent at ‘owner's risk’’? 
Does this entirely exonerate the company from all re- 
sponsibility ?_ I am specially referring to a case of stone- 
ware pipes being the articles conveyed, a. Me Re 








COMPENSATION CASE. 


A sprctat Petty Session has been held at the Police- 
court, Whitehaven, for the purpose of deciding the amount 
to be paid as compensation to the Whitehaven ¢ ab and 
General Posting Company, and to Messrs. Shepherd & 
Leech, shipbuilders, by the trustees for the town -_ 
harbour, for the compulsory sale of a portion of the cab 
company’s premises, and the shipbuilding yard of ym 
Shepherd & Leech, which are required tor the wet doc 

bout to be constructed at Whitehaven. 





moral difficulties in the way of high moral capitalists who | ® Mr. McKelvie opened the case on behalf of the Cab 


look to the lasting safety of their firms, I do think that 
sd, per hour at my age of forty-nine is a bountiful wage, | 
taking the market value of labour into account. I do not 
like the idea of the reducing the hours of labour under the 
plea of (false labour) it is degrading, degenerating, draw- 
ing backwards, towards the mininram of time of labour ; 
and this is the plea to produce more labour for the unem- 
ployed, at the expense of the capitalist. My fellow-work- 
man in employ may indeed filled with benevolent 
feelings towards his poor fellow-man who can get no 


‘any, who claimed 1,965¢. 10s. 2d., and afterwards called 
yn on among others, Mr. Wylie, architect, valuer, 
&c., Liverpool; Mr. Louis Hornblower, architect, valuer, 
&c., Birkenhead ; Mr. H. Hodgson, contractor, Working- 
ton; Mr. J. Shepherd, joiner, Whitehaven ; and other 
gentlemen, who gave evidence in support of the claum. 

Mr. Howson addressed the magistrates on behalf of the 
trustees, and then called Messrs. Veevers (of the firm of 
Myers, Veevers, & Myers, Preston), and Job Bintley, 
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Kendal, who estimated the total amount to which the 
company was entitled at 444/. 8s. 10d. 

The magistrates decided to award the company 1,320. 
As the company had made a large claim originally without 
substantiating it, and as the trustees had made no offer to 
settle the matter snes referring it md arbitration, each 
party would have to pay their own costs. : . 

The claim of Messrs. Shepherd & Leech, shipbuilders, 
was afterwards gone into, and at the close of the hearing 
the magistrates awarded them 1,050/, 





“CZESAR’S CAMP.” 


Your correspondent does not overrate the 
interest attaching to this fine entrenchment ; the 





title annexed to it, however, is a misnomer, for 
it is certainly post-Roman, and of different con- | 
struction from British encampments. 

The fullest account that I have met with calls 
it “ Bensbury,” or, more fully, “Cneben’s-bury”’: 
cneben = knave, cf. Ger. knabe; A.S. cndpan = 
youth. It is a Saxon camp, and named after the 
said Cneben, who was one of Ethelbert’s cap- 
tains, killed here in battle with Ceawlin, or 
Cealwyn, of Wessex, A.D. 568. 

It stands on Warren Farm, at the south-east 
corner of Wimbledon Common, in a commanding 
situation, immediately facing Combe Wood, on 
the rise of Kingston-hill. The outline of the 
embankment is marked by a circular grove of 
young oak-trees, the interior being used for 
grazing, and overrun with blackberry-bushes and 
yellow gorse now in full bloom. But, alas! 
Mr. Cooke has raised his io pean too soon ; for I 
see by the papers that the whole area has been 
let, on building lease, for ninety-nine years, and 
is now being staked off in allotments. 

I take this opportunity to direct attention to 
an older entrenchment, Romano-British in con- 
struction, that lies within easy reach of Town: 
it is called Amesbury Banks, situated about one 
mile south of Epping, on the main road, facing 
Copped Hall. The place is little frequented, the 
whole site being thickly covered with a dense 
overgrowth of small bushy trees, that screen it 
from observation. It is not likely to tempt the 
cupidity of an avaricious landowner or building 
speculator. 

It is very anomalous to find that while one 
rich man may be willing to expend thousands in 
providing an object that shall interest the 
present generation, and instruct posterity, his 
neighbour will be as willing and as ready to 
destroy such objects of interest as Providence 
has placed in his possession, derived from the 
industries of a former age. A. Hatt. 





A GLAZED SURFACE. 


Sir,—This is a question that admits of more | 
ventilation than appears on the surface. It is 
futile to plaster walls where steam or smoke is. 
You may whitewash your kitchen, laundry, and 
scullery every six months, and you never can 
have it clean ; and you must, moreover, replaster 
it every three years. The perpetual heat of a 
kitchen or laundry rots, blisters, and breaks the 
floating. I have never seen anything equal to 
vitrified bricks, which wash and clean like a 
good linen rubber. They have only one draw- 
back, namely, the expense. They are excellent, 
too, for stables, as they do not absorb the am- | 
monia as plastered walls do. I have seen fire. | 
bricks tried to line stables, but they are almost 
useless for the purpose under consideration. | 
What we want is a cheap lining that will repel 
steam and ammonia, and can be washed. I fear | 
5s. 6d. a square yard in town will hardly meet 
the emergency for the country. 

OnE wHo Bumps. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Worcester Guildhall.— Some time ago the 
Town Council advertised for plans for the re- 
construction or rebuilding of their Guildhall, at 
costs which were stated in the conditions of com- 
petition to architects. Nine sets of plans have 
been received in response to this advertisement, 
and the Guildhall Committee have met to decide 
what steps should be taken relative to three of 
these sets which had arrived after the prescribed 
time. After some discussion it was agreed that 
the plans in question should be received, subject 
to the condition that if a premium were awarded 
to either of the three, the onus should rest with 
the author thereof of proving that his plan wae 
despatched in time to reach its destination, as 
per the conditions, in the ordinary course, and 


way companies or others, for which the sender | and to make it large enough to hold two 
could not be justly made accountable. It is to / bells, thus increasing the number from four to 
be hoped that the town-council, who will have | six, and also to adda spire. The two new bells are 
to settle this point, will rigidly adhere to their | the gift of Mr. Bramstone Stane, and the whole 
own conditions. of them will shortly be placed in position. ‘Th 
works now completed consist of a tower and a 
spire, 96 > nie the latter being covered with 
7 oak shingles. The principal entrance ito 
aarp gy angie mg church is through an archway in the tower = 
Stratford-on-Avon. — Luddington Church has the original doorway has been removed a 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Worcester, in| ¢y¢ gouth wall, where it was shrouded by 4 
the presence of a large assemblage of clergy and | jiserable brick porch. A vaulting of stone fobme 
laity. Some 300 years sincea church stood here, | the basement of the tower in the porch, in which 
and tradition reports that in it Shakspeare | j, 4 carved tablet recording the fact of the rector 
married his wife. The key and the font of the having built the tower as a memorial of his 
church are still extant; the former in the | teother. A earved figure of St. Leonard, in 
museum in Henley-street, and the latter in the | whose name the church is dedicated, is pla “a 
graveyard attached to the church at Luddington. | in a niche above the outer arch way, and eight 
Two years since, Mr. Pickering, of Wilcote, coupled belfry windows finish the tower. The 
Oxon, a native of the hamlet, expressed his in-| »ose-window hes been removed tothe uesth 
tention to give 1,0001. as a building and endow- | wy) of the nave, and in its place a 3.light 
ment fund. It was equally divided, and Mr. John window has been put in, filled with stained 
Baldwin, a resident of Luddington, set to work | glass, representing a baptismal subject, by 
with such hearty goodwill that about a year eines | Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The old font has 
the Marchioness of Hertford laid the chief stone | heen replaced by one standing upon a triple 
of the church. It has been erected from designs | page, with eight Devon marble columns sur. 
by Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham. The style is | rounding a central one of stone, with moulded 
Early Gothic. The inside is profusely decorated. pases and carved capitals. The western end of 
The painted glass windows are all gifts of Mr. | the nave, in which the organ lately stood, hag 
Pickering, Mr. Baldwin, and, one to the memory heen fitted up with benches in the north side, 
of the late vicar, the Rev. G. J. Granville. The tho font occupying the south-west angle. From 
font, of Armscott lias stone, was the gift of the ipo north-eastern angle of the nave a chamber 
Marchioness of Hertford. The plan of the edifice jas been erected, and in it the organ is now 
is in the form of a parallelogram, except that placed. The crowning work is the erection of a 
the projections of the chancel, porch, vestry, and  peredos which is composed of Caen stone, with 
bell-tower, break the exact uniformity of the | Devon marble shafts. In three panels above the 
figure. The church is placed upon the site with | G@gommunion-table are the supper at Emmaus, 
its axis almost due east and west. The blue lias and two attendant angels. In the four side 
limestone of the district, obtained from the) panels are figures of the Evangelists. These 
Binton and Wilmcote quarries, has been used for panels are all of Salviati’s mosaic. A variety of 
the building, finished internally with trowelled | amblematical carving is introduced in the reredos, 
stucco on a lining of brick. Corsham Down stone, | The architect was Mr. J. West Hugall, of Oxford, 
which in colour contrasts with the blue walling and the works have been carried out by Messrs. 
stone, has been used for dressings tothe windows | Wheeler, builders, Reading. 
and doors throughout, and for the tracery, which Yatton.—The Church of St. Mary, at Yatton, 
is of geometric character. The roof is covered | aftor being closed for nearly two years, to 
with brindled Broseley tiles, with bright red and undergo restoration, has now been re-opened, 
partly ornamented ridge cresting. The benches Pho principal items of the work are the re- 
and woodwork of the church are stained in two building of the chancel ; a new floor throughout 
tints, and varnished. A bell-turret, with slated the church, of wood and tesselated pavement; 
spire, rises at the junction of the chancel with yew west and other windows; new nave roof 
the nave, to a height of 60ft., and is surrounded | ang parapet; new doors, seats of modern cha- 
by a cross and gilded vane. The bell-stage con- | racter, oak screens and stalls in the choir, com. 
tains three steel bells, which are rung from a/ mynion-table and pulpit, and heating apparatus. 
recess in the lower part of the tower. These | The outlay has been about 3,000/. The aisle 
bells were the gift of Mr. John Baldwin. The | roofs and two chapels have still to be restored, 











|east window, in stained glass, represents the yt the work is postponed for the present for 
| Crucifixion. On the south side of the sanctuary want of funds. 


is a window representing the Resurrection. The, py rford.—The nave of Burford Church has 
words below it are, ‘Why seek ye the living }ooen restored under the superintendence of Mr. 
among the dead.” The two windows on the G §, Street, and a sum of nearly 3,000/. has 
north side of the chancel were presented—one | peen expended upon the work. There yet re- 
by Mr. Baldwin, of Christ blessing Little main to be completed the restoration and the 
Children; and the other by Mrs. Baldwin, of opening of the lantern tower, the restoration of 
Christ feeding the Multitude. All these win- | the north and south transepts, and the chancel 
dows in the chancel were produced by Messrs. | with itsaisles, &c. About 4,0001. are required to 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London. The finish this church. At present the work of 
stained-glass windows in the nave are the pro- | restoration must stop, and the edifice be reopened, 
duction of Messrs. Holland & Son, glass painters, owing to lack of funds. 

Warwick. The western illustrate the events, Futon.—Thefoundation-stoneof ChristChurch, 
described in the 24th chapter of St. Matthew’s aton, has been laid by the Mayor of Norwich. 
Gospel, of the storm upon the sea, Christ About 1,6001. have been subscribed, but between 
walking upon the sea to His disciplesin theship, 4001. and 5001. more are required to furnish the 
and His saving of Peter when sinking throngh church with all needful fittings, and render it 
want of faith. They were presented by Mr. J. available for divine service. The foundations of 
Baldwin, to the memory of his brother. The the chancel have been laid, but for lack of funds 
south-west lancet window of the nave was given | this part of the church cannot at present be 
by Mr. William Sugden Armitage, of Manchester, | erected. The building is to be in the Gothic 
and represents the good Samaritan pouring in | style of architecture of an Early period. It will 
oil and wine. The builders of the church were be of a cruciform plan, and when complete will 





that the delay was due to detention by the rail- 


Messrs. J. & G. Callaway, of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Woodhurst.—The Church of St. John the 
Baptist has been restored and re-opened for 
divine service. It is an edifice in the Per- 
pendicular style, dating from about 1500. It 
consists of nave, chancel, small square tower, 
and south aisle, with a porch. The church 
was closed for the work of restoration last 
Midsummer. The architect was Mr. White; the 
contractors were Mr. J. Saint, of St. Ives, and 
Mr. Bunting. The north wall has been entirely 
rebuilt, a new roof erected to the south aisle, a 
new east window, and chancel fittings. The 
interior has been reseated. The tower is a 
“bell cote,” and has been covered with oakea 
shingle. 

Sherfield-on-Loddon.—The parish church has 
been re-opened. It was in a very dilapidated 


condition. The rector took upon himself the| 


duty of partially restoring the edifice. He sub- 
sequently decided to build a tower for the bells, 


consist of a chancel, nave, transepts, and aisles, 
with organ-chamber and vestry on either side of 
the chancel, but it is at present only proposed to 
build the nave and transept. The walls will be 
built externally with flint facing and Bath — 
dressing, and internally stuccoed and relieve 

with bands and arches of stone and brick, and 
supported by buttresses. The window and —_ 
heads are to be in plate tracery, glazed wit 

tinted cathedral glass. The roof is to be open- 
timbered, and covered with slate, and the floor 
laid with Staffordshire tiles. A light perforated 
stone spiret will be erected for the bell on the 
south-east corner of the church. The execution 
of the work is undertaken by Mr. W. Wright and 
Mr. J. W. Lacey, builders, Norwich, from the 
designs of Mr. J. H. Brown and Mr. J. B. Pearce, 
joint architects, Norwich. : ” 

Chirbury (Shropshire).—The parish church 
| St. Michael was re-opened on the 22nd ult., after 





restoration. The church, built by the Austin 
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Friars, consists of a wide and lofty Early English 
nave, with narrow north and soath aisles, extend - 
ing to within 5 ft. of the east end, and a western 
tower of later date. There is no sign of a sepa- 
rate chancel ever having been intended ; in fact, 
it is evident that a modern chancel arch, pat in 
when the small brick chancel was built in 1733, 
occupied the place of the old east window, which 
was then removed intoit. Previously tothe recent 
restoration of the church the south aisle walls 
were in a dangerous state, and huge round. 
headed modern windows disfigured the walls ; the 
fine roof over the nave, as well as those of the 
aisles, was concealed by a modern ceiling; there 
were high pews and a west gallery ; also the small 
chancel arch with plaster mouldings marred the 
effect of the interior, and the east gable of the 
nave above the wall-plate level consisted of a 
lath-and-plaster partition. A wide and lofty 
stone chancel arch has now been substituted for 
that described and various other works done, 
and a chancel has been formed by taking in the 
easternmost bay of the nave, and this is marked 
by a pierced stone screen next the nave, and 
high oak screens next the north and south 
chancel aisles ; in the former of which is placed 
the organ; the latter is occupied by the school 
children. There is provision for 370 persons. 





The architect is Mr. E. Haycock, of Shrewsbury, 
and the builders are Messrs. Bowdler & Dar- 
lington. The glazing of the windows was exe- | 
cuted by Messrs. Done & Davies; the carving by 
Mr. G. Landucci; and the warming apparatus | 
was provided by Mr. W. Dodwell, of Shrewsbury. | 
The total cost of the work is about 1,7001. 
Ulecombe.—The restoration and repair of the | 
parish church have now been completed, under | 
the superintendence of Messrs. Slater & Car- | 
penter, architects, London. The plan for the 
restoration included nave, chancel, with a south | 


A plan, it is said, has been drawn by an archi- 
tect, representing the new building to consist of 
two wings and a small centre spire. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the work will be about 
8001. 

Acklam.—A new school has been opened at 
Acklam. A site was given for that purpose by 
Mr. Hustler, at whose expense the building, 
consisting of a school-room, with separate play- 
grounds, &., for boys and girls, and a residence 
for the master, has been completed. The plans 
of the schools were by Mr. J. Sturdy, Middles- 
brough, and the work was executed by Mr, J. 
Johnson, builder, Middlesbrough. 

Lower Broughton.—The foundation-stone of 
St. Andrew’s Schools, which are now in course 
of erection in Hongh-lane, Lower Broughton, 
has been laid. The schools will contain a large 
room (64 ft. by 20ft.) for 160 infants, and a 
mixed school-room (35 ft. by 17 ft.) for ninety 
boys and girls, besides class-room, porches, &c. 
There are two play-grounds. The style adopted 
is Gothic, of a plain character, with high- 
pitched roofs, small buttresses, and pointed 
windows. Internally the schools will be fitted 
in the usual manner, with desks and benches, 
the infant school having, besides, two galleries. 
The main roof-timbers, carried on ornamental 
stone brackets, will be stained and varnished, 
and the ceiling will be bordered by a small wood 
cornice, also varnished. Between each roof- 
principal a ventilator will be placed. Mr. Tully 
is the architect, under whose superintendence 
the schools are being erected. 

Southport.—Mr. John Fernley, of Southport, 
is building a school, to present to the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, at a cost of about 8,0001., 
to be devoted to the education of the daughters 
of Wesleyan Methodist ministers. 

Newport.—The foundation-stone of new National 


aisle, continued eastwards to form a chantry Schools, to be erected at Newport, Salop, has 
chapel, and westwards, to form a vestry, which _ been laid. The schools will be in connexion with 
constitutes a feature in the building, also a the Church of England. The site is towards the 
chapel on the north side of the chancel and nave | south of the town, and consists of about an acre. 
called the Wandesford Chapel, a tower at the | Mr. Ladd, of London, was selected as the archi- 
west end, and a porch on the south side. The! tect; and Mr. John Turnbull, of Cheswardine, 
Wandesford Chapel is separated from the chancel as the builder. The schools will be built to 
by oak parcloses cut between two arches. The accommodate 250 children — boys, girls, and 
church is from twelfth to fifteenth century date. | infants. They will consist of a boys’ school- 
The tower is of the Kentish type, with an room, 41 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft.; a girls’ school, 33 ft. 
octangular turret rising above it. The materials by 18 ft.; an infants’ room of the same dimen- 
of the church are flint and rag stone. The new | sions, with two class-rooms, and suitable offices. 
works comprise new roofs throughout, reseating, | In addition will be a master’s house. There will 
and repaving with tiles made from the designs be a large playground. The premises will be 
of the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton. The chancel | built in domestic Gothic style. The facings will 
is fitted up with oak stalls, and an organ has| be of pressed bricks from Donnington Wood, 
been presented. The total cost of structural | with white and blue bricks for the bands and 


modated in one large room, separation being 
secured only by screens. The upper floors will 
be approached by an iron staircase from the 
centre of the building, and each room will be 
fitted with a ventilating grate and cooking oven. 
Provision will be made for ventilating the rooms 
by means of fresh-air louvred inlets, and extract- 
ing shafts for foul air. A washing-house and 
laundry, provided with improved drying-closets, 
will also be built on a vacant piece of ground 
nearer the Grassmarket ; and a portion of ground 
is to be laid out for bleaching and drying greens. 
The plans have to be yet approved of by the 
Dean of Guild Court. 

The Prince Consort Memorial. — Since the 
selection of Charlotte-square as the site of the 
Prince Consort Memorial, arrangements have 
been in p with a view to the satisfactory 
completion of this national undertaking. The 
square is intended to be laid out anew for the 
reception of the memorial. Instead of the 
present circular form of the enclosure, a square, 
with the angles splayed off, will be substituted. 
The memorial will be erected in the centre of the 
square, with the figure of the Prince looking 
towards the south, so that the leading object in 
the monument may be seen in profile from 

-street. It was originally intended that 
the pedestal of the monument should be of free- 
stone; but during the progress of the work the 
committee came to be of opinion that granite 
could alone consort with the dignity and grandeur 
of the design. A subscription was accordingly 
opened for the purpose of securing a granite 
pedesial. It was stated at a recent committee 
meeting that his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch 
had guaranteed 2,0001. to the fund, and this 
had enabled the committee to commission 
a@ granite pedestal from Mr. Maedonald, of 
Aberdeen. A letter was read from the Marquis 
of Lorne stating that her Majesty had allowed 
the Princess Louise to subscribe 300/. to the 
pedestal fund, and it was agreed to add his 
lordship’s name tothe committee. It is expected 
that Mr. Macdonald will have the pedestal ready 
in about a year; and long before that time Mr. 
Steell will have finished the statuary portion of 
the memorial. 

Musselburgh.—The want of a golf-house for 
the Musselburgh Golf Club has long been felt, 
but will soon be supplied. Plans have been 
| prepared by Mr. Brown, architect, Edinburgh, 
| for a building, which is to be erected at Mussel- 
| burgh Links, a few yards to the north of the 
| house belonging to the Hon. Company of Edin- 
| burgh Golfers. Consisting of two stories, the 
| structure will be of a plain character, and will 
contain all the apartments requisite for a first- 





works was 1,4701. 11s. 6d. ; fittings, 901. 14s. 7d.; | arches. The school-rooms will be faced inside 


architects’ legal and incidental expenses, 2291. 
Os. 9d.; total, 1,7901. 6s. 10d. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


London.—The opening of St. Mary Magdalene 
Schools, St. Pancras, took place on Thursday, the 
16th ult. They adjoin the south side of the 
church ; the building was originally a Dissenting 
chapel, called “Albany Chapel.” It has been 
bought and converted to its new use, and 
is now capable of accommodating 1,000 
children. The infants’ department is on the 
basement, where there is also a large industrial 
kitchen, &c. The boys are on the ground floor, 
and the girls on the upper floor. Here the 
original coved roof, with its moulded beams and 
ribs, have been retained; the windows have, 
however, been changed from long lancets to two- 
light square-headed windows. The exterior is 
necessarily plain and unornamental. Mr. Allen 
is the builder engaged under the architects, 
Messrs. Slater & Carpenter. 

Findon (Sussee).—A new school is being built 
here under Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, as a 
mixed school for boys and girls. It is con- 
structed with flint, in cement walls, faced with 
chopped flints on the outside; the groins and 
dressings are of Caen stone, and the chimney 
shafts of red brick. By the special wish and 
help of the Marchioness of Bath, the details are 
of a rather more ornamental character than is 
absolutely necessary. The windows are of three 
cusped lights, with cusped circles and gables 
over each window, with barge-boards, &c. The 
bell-cot is of oak and lead, with a shingle spire ; 
and the roof is open, with arched and cusped 
Principals, and is plastered between the rafters. 
The builder is Mr. Barnes, of Brighton. 

Godalming.— The memorial-stone of new 
British schools has been laid here. The old school 


with white bricks from Coalbrookdale. A pro- | rate golf-house. The ground-floor will be taken 
minent feature of the building will be a bell. | up with the club-room, which is to be 37 ft. long 
turret. The amount of the contract is 1,4931., | by 18 ft. wide, dining-room, kitchen, lavatories, 
but incidental expenses and contingencies will, | &c., while the upper floor will be set apart for a 
it is expected, bring up the total cost to 1,700/. | reading-room, two large and airy parlours, house- 

Southwick. —The foundation stone of new | keeper’s-room, and servants’ rooms. The back 
schools connected with the Roman Catholics has | wing of the house will contain a coal-cellar, 
been laid by the R.C. Bishop of Hexham and | larder, pantry, &c. There will be a sufficient 
Newcastle. The design is by Mr. J. Tillman, | number of windows to afford ample light to the 
architect, Sunderland, and is in the Gothic style | whole. The building, which will have a pro- 





site will be that of the more modern structure. 


of architecture. 
breadth 33 ft. 


Highfield (Sheffield).—The eighth elementary | 
school erected in connexion with St. Mary’s | 
Church has been opened in Alderson-road, | 


Highfield. The site, valued at 700l., was given 
by Mr. Henry Wilson, and the scheme includes 
boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools. At present 
only the infants’ school has been erected, and for 
the time being it will be used as a mixed school. 
It is built at a cost of 8001. The large room is 
34 ft. by 49 ft.; and there is a class-room 
attached, 18 ft. by 15 ft. There is also a large 
lobby, which will be used as a cloak-room for the 
children. Accommodation is provided for 240 
scholars. The architect was Mr. Mitchell- 
Withers; the builders were Messrs. Chibley & 
Stringfellow ; and the joiner was Mr. G. Oxley. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh.—The Government are about to 


build new barracks for the married soldiers | ped 


stationed in Edinburgh Castle. The site selected 
is on the south side of Johnstone-terrace. The 
building is to be of stone, with a slated roof, and 
iron verandahs overlooking the Grassmarket. 
The barracks will have three floors, and on each 
floor there will be accommodation for eighteen 
families, or a total of fifty-four families. Each 
family will have the entire use of a room 16 ft. 
by 14 ft. At present several families are accom- 


Its length is 85 ft., and | jecting roof, with a window facing the east, will 


| be so constructed that, in the event of increased 
accommodation being required at a future time, 
janother wing can be easily added. The con- 
|tracts are all taken up and operations com- 
| menced. 

Glasgow.—The statue of the late Dr. Thomas 
|Graham, Master of the Mint, by Mr. Wm. 
Brodie, R.S.A., destined to occupy the south- 
east corner of George-square, Glasgow, as a com- 
panion monument to that of James Watt in the 
south-west corner, has just arrived at Mr. 
Brodie’s studio from the foundry of Messrs. 
R. Masefield & Co., Chelsea, where it was cast in 
bronze. The statue, which is a gift to Glasgow 
by Mr. Young of Kellie, represents Dr. Graham 
sitting in an easy, contemplative attitude. The 
massive head leans slightly forward; and the 
robe of a D.C.L. falls in sharp folds from the 
shoulders. The weight of the statue is 2 tons, 
and it was cast at one operation. It is finished, 
says the Scotsman, like a bronze for a mantel- 
piece. The statue is about to be placed on its 
estal. 

Helensburgh.—A monument of Aberdeen granite 
is about to be erected on the banks of the Clyde 
at Helensburgh, in memory of the late Henry 
Bell, who first applied steam to navigation on 
that river. It consists of an obelisk 25 ft. long 
and 3 ft. square at the base, being the largest 
ever produced at the works from one stone. The 
block, which came from Messrs. Macdonald, 








Field, & Co.’s, quarries at Stirlinghill, near 
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Peterhead, weighed 17 tons in its rough state, 
and, as now shaped and polished, it has a weight 
of 11 tons. The obelisk is to be set on a series 
of steps of the same material; and, with dado 
and plinth, the total height of the monument 
will be 34 ft. 

‘Aberdeen. — Mr. J. Dickinson Brunton, the 
inventor of the channel-tunnelling machine, says 
the Scotsman, having recently obtained a patent 
for a granite-turning apparatus, Messrs. Mac- 
donald, Field, & Co., of the Aberdeen Granite 
Works, have purchased the patent for the large 
district north of the Forth and Clyde. The new 
machine has been started in the Aberdeen 
granite-yard. The patent proper is confined 
to a revolving steel disc, with sharp edge, 
inclined diagonally to the stone. There are two 
discs, one placed at the front, and another at the 
back of the stone. Each cuts off from ? to § of an 
inch at a time, and moves over about 2} ft. per 
hour. The two discs thus applied to the stone— 
the one a little ahead of the other—reduce its 
size by 1} in. to2in.inanhour. It will do as 
much turning in a day as a mason can accom- 
plish in a week, and the mason’s tool-marks being 
avoided, the work comes out with a smoother 
surface,—so much so that the first process of 
polishing is almost saved. The machine is 
capable of working stones of 16 in. diameter 
and under, but arrangements are in progress for 
extending its application to work of larger 
dimensions. Balusters, vases, pedestals, and all 
sorts of circular moulded work are said to be 
done very satisfactorily. 


in simply blowing into the furnace ajet of steam, The 
effect is instantaneous and remarkable. A clear flame is 
produced in a few seconds, This circumstance has pro- 
Bably induced many persons to attempt to burn steam. 
It certainly has the appearance of barning ; but these 
people do not consider that water is already burnt. It is 
a product of combustion: chemically speaking, it is 
an oxide, and can burn as little as ashes can burn. The 
cause of the appearance is easily imagined. The water is 
decomposed by the heated carbon, whilst hydrogen and 
earbonic oxide, both combustible gases, are formed. 
These again come in contact with air, and then burn readily 
and clearly. The consequence is that no carbon appears 
in the smoke: it is burnt by halves,—by two processes 
instead of one ; and the flame extends itse f forward, as a 
little time is required for these operations. , 

By one method of employing steam there is a large 
amount of air supplied at the sametime, The steam, how- 
ever, without the excess of air Leis or by it, produces, 
as it appears to me, good results, but that must be in cases 
where there is dunia abundant air and heat. 

Still the question arises, Why does not the steam formed 
by the coal prove sufficient ? I confess this is not clear 
to me, and a little more information is required. It is 
not, however, an absolute mystery, as we can readily 
| imagine an insufficient quantity to be one cause and the 
| want of good mixture another. We do know that air and 
| smoke may rush together through a flue quite unmixed 
| for some time. P 

It may now be asked, What is the result of this ? 

It is seen that the manufacturer's interest is not to 
make black smoke, because it is expensive. y 

The public are interested in its removal, because it adds 
an unwholesome gas to those gases and solids already 
contained in ordinary smoke. 

The excessive amount of air used entails an enormous 
waste of heat, This has not been calculated.” 


That there is a hitch in the chemistry of 
carbon and smoke consumption does seem to be 
evident. Chemists require to turn further atten- 
tion to the subject ; and, indeed, already certain 
not quite orthodox ideas as to carbon and its 
combustion are being ventilated. Dr. H. Vohl, 














Books Received. 


Air and Rain: the Beginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. By Ropert Anevs Sith, F.R.S., | 
&c., Inspector of Alkali Works for the Govern- 
ment. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1872. 

Tue author of this work acknowledges that it is 
not one of a nature to be made interesting to 
general readers without sacrificing the large 
number of its facts. It is a strictly scientific 
work of its sort, but may be followed by another 
of a more popular character on the same subject. 
Many of the facts here recorded are of import- 
ance in the attempt to lay the foundations of a 
chemical climatology. Some of them show how 
short of the truth it was to say at one time that 
chemical experiment could not distinguish the 
air of Manchester from that of Helvellyn. There 
are indeed curious differences in the chemical 
and crystalline residual products at least of airs 
from different places ;—very different even to the 
eye, as in the engraved illustrations given by Mr. | 
Angus Smith. Even the atmosphere of a railway | 
carriage has been found to differ from other air, | 
inasmuch as it was full of brilliant motes, which 
turned out in the microscope to be rolled or 
twisted plates or filaments of iron-dust, derived, 
no doubt, from the friction of the rails and 
wheels of the train, according to the yielding 
softness or resistive hardness of the iron or steel 
of which they may have consisted. 

On the effect of the atmosphere on stones, 
bricks, mortar, &c., there is only a single page; 
but we shall quote this, although even it is a| 
quotation from the author’s own previous work | 
“On the Air of Towns :’’— | 

“It has often been observed that the stones and bricks | 
of buildings, especially under projecting parts, crumble 
more readily in large towns, where much coal is burnt, | 
than elsewhere. Although this is not suflicient to prove | 
an evil of the highest magnitude, it is still worthy of | 
observation, first, as a fact, and next, as affecting the | 
value of property. I was led to attribute this effect to the | 
slow but constant action of the acid rain. If it affects 
substances with so great an excess of silica, it is not to be 
— that calcareous substances will resist it long ; 
and one of the greatest evils in old buildings in Manchester | 
is the deterioration of the mortar. It generally swells 
out, becomes very porous, and falls to pieces on the 
slightest touch. Some mortar in this condition, from a 
en behind the house of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester, was examined. 

9°18 oe. 9 this gave 7°57 of BaOSO,, or 28°33 per cent. 
of sulphuric acid = 48°16 per cent. of sulphate of oes. 

It is not to be wondered at that iron oxidises readily, 
and that galvanised iron is valuelsss in a district where 
the acid rain converts it at once intoa battery. It will be 
observed that this style of roofing is preserved in exact 
proportion to its distance from manufacturing districts, 

Iron by itself also becomes readily oxidised in this acid 
atmosphere. Bronze, too, is rapidly blackened, and 
articles of brass become affected to a great depth, losing 
their strength. I suppose the 7 sagen goed acid forms on 
the surface a coating of sulphide of copper, whilst a 
sulphate is washed away if exposed to rain,’”’ 

In treating of coal-smoke and the combustion 
of coal, the author says :— 

“It may be asked why the vapour of water doe 

; s not 
coogmpene in the presence of carbon, red hot as the 
tie "Th we suppose, before it issues in a black condi- 

n, ere 1s a mode of consumingsmoke which consists 


| 








| 





| Tarbotton, the engineer of the new bridge, 


of Cologne, supposes he has proved that the 
carbonic acid obtained by heating charcoal is not 
derived from the charcoal itself, but is carbonic 
acid occluded by that substance, being derived 
from the atmosphere. He states that charcoal 
freed from carbonic acid, and made to absorb 
oxygen, does not show a trace of the former gas, 
even when heated to 680 deg. Fahr. 

The omission of the subject of ozone alto- 
gether, by Mr. Angus Smith, in treating of air 
and rain, in this “ beginning of a chemical cli- 
matology’’ is surely a strange one. The author | 
says he has not been able to make certain pro- 
jected trials; which would have been a better 
excuse, we should think, for postponing the 
publication than for issuing the book without it. | 
Exclusive of a due consideration of so essential 
an agent in all that relates to the air, what are 
experiments and facts relating to it worth, even 


Men,” “ Oddities of History,” “T 

Times and Seasons,” oe iy fs ak pe 
‘“‘ Griffin’s Shilling Manuals, edited by John 
Timbs” (Stationers’ Hall Court), We have 
found much to interest in these little books 
especially in “Thoughts for Times and Seasons.” 
The Leisure Hour tells its readers that — 
“Montagu House is on the point of bein 
modernised ; in other words, of parting with 
those characteristics which give it its historical) 
value. We recall the days when it was the 
nursery of letters, the centre of fashion, the 
rendezyous of wit, the temple of the Muses 
dedicated to the votaries of art and literature, 
the sons and daughters of genius—the danghters, 
perhaps, especially, as its reunions were organ ised 
and presided over by a woman whose gifts and 
graces, whose taste and intelligence, while they 
fitted her to be the friend and companion of 
authors, statesmen, and politicians, impelled her 
to gather round her, with a generous contempt 
for the petty heart-burnings of rivalry, all the 
most distinguished and brilliant of her sex. 
Here Lord Lyttelton, Gilbert West, Johnson 
Burke, Young, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Vesey, Miss 
Carter, Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs, 
Delany, Lord Oxford, and his daughter the 
Duchess of Portland, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
among a host of others not less eminent, Cowper, 
who has immortalised Mrs. Montagu’s “ Feather 
Tapestry,” Hannah More, who versified the “ Bag 
Bleu” club, and Benjamin Stillingfleet, whose 
blue stockings, it is said, gave their name to 
these unique reunions, habitually met, conferred, 
conversed, exchanged their ideas, reciprocated 
each other’s sentiments, sharpened each other's 
wit, grew ‘in each other’s esteem, enjoyed cach 
other’s society — perhaps envied each other’s 
successes—these floors have received their very 
footprints, these walls have contained their indi. 
vidualities, these mirrors have reflected their very 
forms, these precincts have witnessed their minu. 
test actions, and echoed their spoken words.” —— 
The Garden, before describing the new cemetery 
in Philadelphia, says:—‘“The most creditable 
city improvements yet carried out by the 
Americans are their noble cemeteries. These 
are as great an advance upon ours as it is possi- 
ble to conceive. They are in some cases as large 





as national parks, and as full of flowers and trees 


as a choice garden. Even small country villages 
have followed the example of the cities, and 
instead of the old-fashioned ‘ God’s Acre,’ where 
those who had been friends and neighbours in 








from Mr. Angus Smith ? 





London: John | 
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Hand-Book of Eastern Counties. 
Murray. 
WE have held back the Hand-Book last received 
from Albemarle-street, intending to check some 
of its statements and find out a few of its weak 
points, but the opportunity has not come and the 
touring time has; so that we shall probably best | 


| serve our readers’ purpose by at once mentioning 
,the scope of the volume. 


It treats of Essex, | 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, is full of | 


_interesting matter, and is evidently based on per- | 


sonal knowledge. It includes a general map of 


| the counties named, with separate plans of Col- 
‘chester and Cambridge, and will be found the 
| travellers’ best companion in those districts. 





History of the Old and New Trent Bridges, Not- 
tingham. By M. O. Tarsorron, Engineer. 
Nottingham: Allen & Son. 1871. 

WHEN we illustrated the old and new Trent 

Bridges, we gave our readers some idea of the 

story attaching to the former, and described 

the construction of the latter. Mr. M. 0. 


aided by Mr. S. Dutton Walker, F.S.A., has 
recently published a history of these bridges, 
and illustrated it with photographs. It makes 
a pretty volume, and will, doubtless, be found 
interesting by others besides the inhabitants of 
the district around the Trent, “the mid-barrier 
of England.” 





VARIORUM. 


TE 1872 volume of Mr. John Timbs’s “ Year- 
Book of Facts in Science and Art” includes an 
engraved portrait and memoir of Sir William 
Thomson, F.R.S., the president last year of the 
British Association. The contents of the volume 
are selected, condensed, and arranged with Mr. 
Timbs’s usual discrimination and skill : a perma- 
nent home is thus given to much information 
that would be otherwise fleeting, and the result 
is an interesting volume that can scarcely be 
taken up without advantage.——The same indus- 
trious author has produced a number of little 





books, such as “Characteristics of Eminent 


life were not separated in death, we see imita- 
tions of Greenwood, Laurel Hill, or Mount 
Auburn, with their drives, walks, and avenues; 
their select lots, railed in with stone and iron; 
their costly monuments, adorned with sculpture, 
and with other devices to rob the thought of 
death of somewhat of its gloom. In many 
respects the change is a beneficial one, especially 
in the matter of healthfulness. Nevertheless, 
when, abont thirty-five years ago, the idea of 
such cemeteries was broached, it encountered 
great opposition. This soon gave way, however ; 
and now, as we have said, every large city, and 
almost every growing village, in America has its 
cemetery. Many of the leading cities, indeed, 
have more than one. There are half a dozen or 
more within driving distance of New York; and 
now Philadelphia has lately consecrated that of 
West Laurel Hill, in addition to the old Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, which is one of the finest ceme- 
teries in the world, and occupies a beautiful and 
commanding site.” 








Miscellanea. 


Employment of Children in Brickyards. 
At the Hull Police-court, Mr. Rickards, inspector 
of factories, applied to the police magistrate for 
an expression of his opinion with reference to the 
employment of children in brickyards. The work 
was let by the proprietors of the fields to persons 
who employed whom they thought proper, and it 
was desired to know who would be responsible for 
contravening the Act of Parliament, which pro- 
vided that no children under ten years of age 
should be employed. The proprietors had no 
control or supervision in the matter, some © 
them only seeing their premises once @ week. 
Mr. Travis said he had no doubt as to the 
decision he should give. All trades must be 
conducted according to law. The persons Im 
whose behalf the application was made were 
manufacturers, and whether the work was cart! 
on under their own supervision or not did not 
matter. The contractor to whom the work was 
let would also be liable. 
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The People’s Gardens, Willesden.—The 
opening of these gardens for the season took 
place on Saturday, when about 500 persons, all 
members of the People’s Garden Club, or visitors 
specially invited, were present, and passed a very 
enjoyable day and evening. These gardens, the 
property of an association of working men, 
known as the People’s Garden Company, are 
about fifty acres in extent, situated on Old Oak 
Common, about five minutes’ walk from Willesden 
Junction Station. The gardens are now laid out 
with flower beds, terraces, and gravelled walks. 
There are also cricket-grounds and croquet-lawns. 
Refreshment pavilions have been erected in 
various parts of the gardens, besides a large ban- 
quetting-hall, capable of dining from 800 to 1,000 
persons, and which is also used as a tea-room. 
Swings, a gymnasium, and steam roundabouts 
have also been fitted up. A theatre, concert, 
and lecture-hall is in course of erection. The 
leading feature of the gardens, however, at pre- 
sent is its dancing platform, with orchestra in 
the centre, erected at a cost of about 1,000/. 
This platform is said to be the largest dancing 


Brunel Outdone.—It is stated that a Mr. 
Burrus, of Wisconsin, has issued a scheme for a 
railroad from the Atlantic to the West, to be 
built with a gauge of 30 ft. The road is to run 
from the East by the most direct line to Lake 
Erie. When it reaches the lake the road is to 
be built out into the water abont 25 ft. below 
the surface for some distance, and there end. It 
is to be operated with a machine which will 
navigate the water as well as traverse the land. 
When this amphibious locomotive arrives at the 
jumping-off place at Lake Erie, it is to slide 
gracefully into the water, and by slight trans- 
position of its machinery, become a steam-boat. 
When it has arrived at Monroe it resumes its 
character of locomotive, and rolls off another 
broad-gauge road to Lake Michigan, whence it 
is to take water for Chicago. The machine is 
to be sufficiently large to carry a vessel of 
500 tons, so that all necessity for ship canals 
will be done away with. The inventor expects 
| to attain a speed of 25 miles per hour on land 
and 25 miles in water. 


International Prison Congress.—Under 





platform in Europe, and is one-eighth of a mile 
in circumference. 


Conversazione of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers.—On Tuesday evening last, Mr. 
Hawksley, the president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and Mrs. Hawksley gave a con- 
versazione at the International Exhibition, with 
the special characteristic of ladiesattending. It 
was held in the British Picture Gallery and the 
Machinery court. These departments of the 
International Exhibition building were pro- 
fusely decorated with plants and flowers. The 
company could not have numbered less than 1,500 
ladies and gentlemen. Among the gentlemen 
were most of the leading engineers, artists, and 
literary men of the day. Mr. and Mrs. Hawks- 
ley received their guests at the northern entrance 


to the British Picture Gallery. Temporary re- | 


freshment-rooms, supplied with iced drinks and 
wines, were created on the outer gallery, the 
whole length of which, as the night wore on, 
was utilised as an open-air promenade. Other 
tables were spread in canvass compartments off 
the machinery floor; the Bier Garten was 
thrown open for smokers ; the workpeople at 
the machinery were at their posts; and to the 
other music was added the grinding of the 
machines. It was a brilliant entertainment. 


'the auspices of the Social Science Association, 
| an International Congress for the Prevention and 
| Repression of Crime, including Penal and Re- 
| formatory Treatment, will meet in London on 
| the 3rd of July next, and will probably continue 
|a fortnight. The object of the Congress is to 
| collect prison statistics, to gather information, 
| and to compare experience as to the working of 
| different prison systems, and the effect of various 

systems of penal legislation, to compare the 
| deterrent effects of various forms of punishment 
‘and treatment, and the methods adopted both 
| for the repression and prevention of crime. The 
| proposal to hold it comes from the Government 
| of the United States. The English committee 
‘includes in its list persons belonging to all 
| political parties, who are acquainted with, or 
| interested in, prison questions. Contributions 
towards defraying the expenses are solicited, and 
| may be forwarded to Mr. Edwin Pears, 1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi. 


British Archzological Association.—At a 


Roman and Medizval objects lately discovered 
in the excavations in Old Broad-street, City; and 
amongst the papers read was one “On the 
Origin and Early Use of Envelopes,” by Mr. 





Wingfield Convalescent Home.—This in- 
stitution has been formally opened by Arch- 
deacon Clerke. The site of the building is 
adjoining the road leading from the Warneford 
Asylum to Shotover, and about a mile from 
Oxford. Nine acres of land were secured for the 
purpose by the promoters of the undertaking. 
The building is erected to accommodate eight 
persons, four men and four women, and is so 
arranged as to be capable of enlargement at any 
future time if necessary. The designs were fur. 
nished gratuitously by Mr. Wilkinson, architect, 
Oxford, who added his personal superintendence 
of the work. The house comprises, on the 
ground-floor, a day-room each for the men and 
women, rooms for the committee and steward, 
Separate apartments for each individual, laundry, 
kitchen, and the necessary offices, besides rooms 
for the matron, spare-room, &c. On the first 
story are separate bedrooms for each. The walls 
are built with red bricks, and covered with 
Broseley tiles. In front of the building is a 
verandah, for the accommodation of the patients. 
Che contractor was Mr. Thomas Jones, of Oxford, 
and the cost of the building was 1,0751. 


Oxford Architectural and Historical 


Society.—The members and friends of this 


Society have visited All Souls’ College, princi- | 


pally for the purpose of seeing the reredos 
recently discovered in} the chapel, which is 
now undergoing a! restoration. The company, 
which numbered about 100, met at two o'clock 
in the hall, where they were cordially received 
by Professor Burrows, one of the Fellows of the 


College. The President of the Society (the Pre- 


sident of Trinity) said that at their present visit 
to All Souls’ College he had no doubt that they 
would receive a great deal of instruction and 
pleasure from the account Professor Burrows 
would give them of the chapel. Professor Bur- 
rows then read a paper on the history of the 
chapel. The company then proceeded to the 


chapel to inspect the reredos, when Mr. James 
Parker addressed them. They then inspected 
the paintings that were recently discovered in 
the roof of the chapel, and the library of the 
college. 


G. R. Wright, F.S.A., in which the writer sought 
| to trace the use of covers and cases to decrees 
and letters from the days of the Egyptians, 
quoting in support of this theory various pas- 
sages from the books of Kings, Esther, Job, and 
Nehemiah, down to Classic and Medizeval times, 
| when knights and ladies enclosed their epistles 
to one another in envelopes of silk and leather, 


bound round withribbands (ribbed bands), tied in | 


“ love-knots,”’ and oftentimes secured witha seal, 

thus proving that the use of a wrapper or en- 
| velope for royal despatches or letters was not the 

modern practice so generally supposed. The 
'congress of the Association will be held on the 

5th of August next, to the 10th, inclusive, at 
| Wolverhampton, co. Stafford, under the presi- 
| dency of the Earl of Dartmouth. 


Improvements in Telegraphy.—Ata recent 
‘meeting of the Inventors’ Institute, Mr. F. H. 
Varley, F.R.A.S., read a paper on “ Inventions 
relating to Telegraphy.’’ After explaining the 
early attempts to establish telegraphy by Sir 
Francis Ronalds, and its practical introduction 
by Sir F. Cooke and Sir C. Wheatstone ; refer- 
ring to the improvements of Mr. Cromwell Varley 
| in insulation, some of which were exhibited ; and 
after attending to various systems of telegraphs, 
instruments of an entirely new construction, in- 
| vented by the reader and his brother, Theophilus 
| Varley, were exhibited, comprising a new form 
|of key instrument for transmitting messages. 
| An improvement in the ink-writing Morse in. 
| strument was shown, wnich consisted in the 
'substitution of a self-feeding and repointing 
| pencil, rotating by clockwork for the ink wheel 


| arrangement. 

Carving at St. Mark’s, Leicester.—Mr. 
de Sziemanowicz says, he “never felt so sur- 
prised in his life” as when he found that, in our 
notice of the works at St. Mark’s Church, Lei- 
cester, we had not stated that he executed all 
the wood and stone carving there. We add this 
piece of information to our notice, and wonder 
whether Mr. Sziemanowicz will say that he never 
felt so pleased in his life as when he found we 
had done so! The carving includes eight figures 
of considerable size. 





meeting, on May 22nd, the Rev. S. M. Mayhew | 
and Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited interesting | 


Bursting of a Canal Bank.—The Birming. 
ham and Worcester Canal has burst through its 
banks in the neighbourhood of Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. The end of the embankment gave 
way to the extent of about 60ft.; and through 
the chasm 40 ft. deep the water poured into the 
field below. Several trees were carried away 
by the force of the flood, which swept onward 
across Wheeley-road, over some other meadows 
into Pakenham-road. Here are several gentle- 
men’s villas, and against these the water broke. 
This was at a distance of nearly a quarter of a 
mile from the embankment. Eventually the 
water was dammed, and a large party of men 
at once set to work to build up a wall in the 
broken embankment. 


New Lecture Hall, Working Men’s Club, 
Wisbech.—Three years ago a committee of 
members of the Wisbech Working Men’s Club 
and Institute was formed to carry out the erec- 
tion of a new lecture-hall. On the extinction of 
their debt, in 1870, the committee invited designs, 
and those of Messrs. Adams & Son, of Wisbech, 
being selected, a contract was entered into with 
Mr. Girling, builder. The amount of the contract 
| was 9451., half of which has already been paid. 
| The new hall is 50ft. in length by 31} ft. The 
/ rooms on the ground-floor are intended to be set 
apart for a reading-room, a reading and conver- 
/ sation room, and a gymnasium. The hall has 
| been opened for use. 


} 
| A Submerged City.—The St. Augustine 
| (Florida) Press gives an account of the discovery 
of a submerged City in that State :—During 
i heavy gales which prevailed last Fall, it says, 
the tide was driven so low in the North River 
that a remarkable discovery was made. The 
remains of an ancient city were disclosed. 
| Several wells, walled in with coquina, are now 
visible under water, but the foundations of the 
| houses can only be felt with a pole. Further 
investigations have also brought to light a 
coquina quarry on this same site, but in the 
| midst of a dense hammock. The rock is of a 
| quality equal to any on Anastacia Island, and 
_the quarry has been extensively used. 


Fall of a Stand.—During the progress of 
the Ormskirk athletic sports, on Saturday, the 
25th ult., an accident happened of a serious 
nature. A windmiller allowed about 200 persons, 
at a small charge, to occupy the stage round the 
mill. The stage suddenly gave way, and about 
fifteen persons fell to the ground, from a height 
‘of at least 30 ft. The spars and flooring of the 
stage fell upon them. The wounds of the 
injured were dressed, but several persons had 
received some of an internal nature. There 
'were fourteen persons injured, six of them 
| seriously. 


Threatened Destruction at Tenby. We 
have already condemned the proposal to destroy 
‘the interesting old gateway in Tenby, known as 
the “ Five Arches,” and were in hopes that the 
preject had been abandoned. Another endeavour, 
however, to destroy the relics is to be made, at a 
meeting of the Town Council towards the end of 
| this month, and we trust that those who know 
| the value of such memorials, and the interest 
' with which they invest a town, will rally their 
| friends, and resist to the utmost the unwise 
| endeavour. 


The Proposed new Vegetable Market in 
the City.—A special meeting of the Common 
' Council has been held to take into further con- 
_sideration a report of the Markets Committee, 
| suggesting the reconstruction of Farringdon- 
| market at a cost of 150,000/. A long discussion 
took place, resulting in the passing of a motion 
virtually shelving the recommendation of the 
committee, and leaving the whole question open 
for further deliberation. 


The New Board-room of the City of 
London Union.—The guardians of the City of 
London Union held their first meeting on Tues- 
day in the new board-room, which, together w ith 
offices, has been erected in Bartholomew-close. 
The building, with its accommodation, is a great 
improvement upon the old offices in St. Mary 
Axe. In the evening the guardians celebrated 
the opening of the new building by dining 
together. 

Statue and Vase found at Lucera.— A 
statue of Venus, of the best workmanship, has 
been found at Lucera, near Foggia, besides a 
vase 9 yards in circumference, and a mosaic 
floor. The usual dolphin is at the feet of the 














goddess, which measures 7 palms in height. 
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A New Bell for Cologne Cathedral.—The| International Exhibition. — Mr. Henry | _ For » small house, at Guildford, for Mr, B. Williamson, 
Emperor of Germany has just given to the|Casolani says that he designed and made the | ™- ia Se arolest + ‘ 


Cologne Cathedral twenty-two cannons, taken | cartoon for the painted tile panel commended by 


from the French, which weigh over 50,000 Ib.,| us in speaking of a reredos No. 1,053. W 
worth 90,000 francs. The bell which is to be | followed the catalogue. 


formed from this will be 17 ft. high, and 13 ft. Ludgate-hill.—We understand that the car. 
— riage-way of Ludgate-hill is to be paved with 
imperial bell, and will be the largest in Europe, | 4 merican wood pavement, at an estimated cost 


diameter at the base. It is to be called the 
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Laying out and forming roads on the Greenhill Estate 























Hampstead, for Mr. G. H. Errington, M m 4 
except the great bell of Moscow. of 2,2471. Bous: aa surveyors :— " Coors. B. For & 
Fall of a Building.—On Saturday morning, | ———————— : aco crs et atts (accepted) ......... veertesy B74 0 0 
the 25th ult., a large wing of the Clyde Steel TENDERS For new stabling, in Essex-: oe, Islington, for Mr, 
Works, Sheffield, in the occupation of Messrs. For the erection of lace faetory, with — and 8. a oe Quantities not supplied :— £247 6 6 
Charles Osborn & Co., which is built on piers! poiler houses, and other cuthusltiogn, at New Basford, Bn aan, Nuthall, & West... 235 0 9 
over the River Don, fell through the breaking of | near Nottingham. Mr, Sydney K. Stevenson, aychi- = garaminey peieiteiabinesitied . 199 0 0 
one of the metal girders. Fortunately only six | *¢t:>—_ x 
: ; SRS GUI sa scx sretcciccsvamneghaneesial £5,150 0 0 s s 
men were in the , Marriott, Wharneby, & Scott ... 5,020 ences, on the 
wt plead were Petar Beene” cuore Wood hen oe 8 8 agers tax amie ie fee oe Wald 
esca) with com ively s injures, as yoo _ Rt ee Le: ¥ , ’ % 
isnasidenest ofthc tat eee Stevenson & Westen 4960 0 0 grave. Mr. Arthur E. Taylor, architect ;— 
H6 greater pa . inet ROB cs oc. eacstiiad os Ga 4,390 0 0 MDG, cocvense. cbs sssssttetncdioeees vvrseees £950 0 0 
side walls into the river. agenesis 8 00 tel pues titi = aon acsatties on 00 
es 840 0 0 soll ‘eaten: oan’ or 00 
Kensington Vestry Hall.—Last week the —" Ae 
roof of this building was discovered to be on MiAtiton . F ans ¢ : As sg + “.— ag. weraagy College, 
; ; . & J. Cargill (accepted)......... Al uu es, . &. G. Thomas, arc’ _ 
fire, but oT at : mischief —s fortunately All exclusive of Teg dard & Massey’s separate Cefn Stone. Bath Stone, 
averted. Considering that this is the third tender of 684/., for ironwork. RB. Williams £3,196 
time within the last two years, according to the Webel socsshsscsessvteersi 2,900 
vestry clerk, that a similar occurrence hastaken| For the erection of premises, 34, Cornhill, for Mr. W. wwe sitensveteersesenecessenses be sree, £2,332 
oy es ° . ° : i i iti WRENS co ccvscscocovesebsrcacccesd ’ 
Place, it is necessary that immediate inquiry be | Heh: , Mr. T. 7. Smith, architect. Quantities not Moreland. 2368 san . 3s 
made into the cause of such fires, and also to EO MN ag eh £3,360 0 0 Evan Williams (accepted) 2,050 ...... 1,980 
consider what steps should be taken to insure IN ereinsis bntansvoeasisoitadenssss 3,335 0 0 J. Williams 0.0.0.4... AEE sacks 1,652 


the future safety of the hall. 








by Mr. J. E. Orme :— 














For alteration, 1lla, Ald te-street, for Mr. J. 4 balding a villa residence, at Dulwich, for Mr, 
i i McC . Mr. Se itect. iti . Mr. Dudl 
A Painted Window for Westminster arthy r. Sextus Dy architect. Quantities | Smi 


ey, architect ;— 





urra 00 
Abbey.—The Captain Memorial Fund Com- PIO cdicalinsaticstosbssabickos 0 0 Sabey & Son 9 0 
mittee, which was established at Portsmouth, Kelly, Bros. .........s0.s0000 a Sayaell >? 
latail tliedinar in Whaak Sa ayr aoe 0 0 Watson, Bros. 0 0 
has resolved to place a painted window in est- OE MOM... cansenceinneee 00 Shapley & Web 0 0 
minster Abbey, commemorative of the terrible ecg, MOREE ORS 00 Jarrar 00 
disaster off Cape Finisterre on the night of the a —- jaeseeee 5 8 Steven wbsdbibe tivdedtionss «ybseus boned 00 
=“L rv rowne mson ., tees a 6, f 

6th of Sep tember, 1870 ‘a he proposal h ap a Merritt & Ashby ...............s00é0 815 0 0 Forschools and master’s residence, Warnham, Sussex;— 

sanctioned by Dean Stanley. It is to be hope Inkpen (accepted) ....0......0...... £1,550 0 0 


that an artist will be employed. 
Messrs. Glasier & Son, architects :— 

Purchasable Land in England.— Com. Watson, a EE £493 0 0 
plaint having been made that there is very little Cada ....seesssessestsseecsessssnnesees ws os Me 

land to be purchased in England, a correspondent For alteration and repairs at 55, Great Tichfield-street, 
of the Times states that one week’s advertise. | for Mr. Budge :— 











ments in that journal displayed announcements | RRREROINE sos exacucteviviiascsesizecouaiea¥y £295 0 0 
salae ? 9 | Watson, ES Reh. 197 0 0 
of the sale by auction of about 62,000 acres | i CR REE CIS 195 0 0 


during the current season in twenty-four English | 
counties and in Wales. This is exclusive of | For building and alterations, Euston-road. Mr. W. Y. 





" * #7 4. | Potter, architect :— 
many small properties and of building land. Perkins SHOE eee e toate eeeenersseeeeeeerees 
. Villiams & S 
Sham Stained Glass.—A local paper de.) itiags So 
scribes in glowing terms the transcendent Watson, Bros. 
beauties of a window set up in All Saints’ | — cresenenenensaes 
Church, Sheffield, by an oil and colour merchant Ramis Hiamakdiormecastenevensnethe tine 





of that town in memory of his father. It is 


produced by what is called the Diaphene process, _ For alterations, Great Ormond-yard, for Messrs, Smith 
and in its present position is simply an abomina- | & Gale. Mr. F. Boreham, architect :— 








ti SNE isjuiriu ci tcacudddars decaaaabedets 0 
10n. Vaughan 9 
| Grover 0 0 

‘ Palace, Sydenham.— A now foun- Blackmore & Morley ........6..c.0064 228 0 0 
tain has been opened in the broad space in the King (accepted) ...00........ceceeeeees 179 0 0 


central transept of the Crystal Palace. It! 


throws up a high jet, and the water falls in a | a Schools, Fawkham. Mr. F. Boreham, 












graceful shower, which, when the sun shines on | I a a il a sre ee £300 0 0 
it, has a fine effect. This fountain is surrounded | TOMMY, ooo. essneveicsesseessseerssrennves i 
by flowers and foliage plants. Leonard (accepted) .......00.0660004. 262 0 6 
: a inibleden contract eewarn Be 
Southwark Bridge. —It is stated that | yi > ag son controct, =n tn 0 
150,0001. are about to be spent in altering the | CODE. caivedeinssdbieriscbits 602 0 0 
gradients of Southwark Bridge, and considering | Chandler & Son —_ & ® 
the uncertainty that prevails as to the future re. | omg Cesta a $ }4 
quirements of the locality, it is urged by several | SRN ainsrcsnscossinvepnisionses., Se 
parties that it is injudicious to incur such an | PeBeN oo ooeeessseesessessecssnsesssessnecssns = 3S 
expenditure, and that the work would doubtless | Willeom rvssssssseesssesssenneseeteeeesie = 
hese Gc tent ; . | RSS Rema 481 10 0 
uave to be done over again before long. BRO 8 sivose seceupun ates busig Larspiscont aie 481 10 0 
| tice cag MOOT apaenscGuntcedliatenss 450 0 0 
A New Green Colour.—A new green has | Ns siarccren<eibsiciidbehoAbaedl 424 0 0 
been discovered, which is said to be brilliant | Woodham $00 860 GaN aes ootubesesdudeesessée 421 0 0 
enough to replace the poisonous coloar pro- | Hare reaenonrsesenistennevbtetsi cane — 2s 
Sooo by aremic. Is i composed of twenty) Secumean 8S 
we of oxide of zine and one of sulphate of | 
cobalt, mixed into a aste wi sx. | _. For erecting villa residence, stables, and lodge, at East 
d to a red heat P with water, and ex ee for = ae Catt. Mr. Burden, archi- 
pose P : | tect, Quantities supplied by Mr. A. F. Gate -— 
Houseand Stables, Lodge, 
A Marine Aquarium for Manchester. LER Sie bey2 £2,780 ..... £190 
It is proposed to build a grand marine aquarium | SOMIOP 54.0 vecoressoversvssbesuts 2,715 ...... 140 
at Manchester, the funds for the carrying out of | ae “germany BO... 136 
2 " oe see 2 ¢ | timpson & Co. ......0........ 2,688 0.0... 130 
we , ch ane _to be raised by & company. The Scrivener & White..........., 2,635 ...... 121 
uilding will be rectangular in shape, 120 ft. | OO OPES: 2,600 ...... 135 
long and 70 ft. wide. | —pron-magy nat TO ee 2,576... 119 


Cooke & Green (accepted) 2,442 ... 122 
Royal Architectural Museum. — This ee 
-— This ; 
museum will be open free to siehibest . For alterations and additions to Derwent Lodge 
feionds daily ¢ itects and their | posivn Park Estate, Hampstead, for Dr. Underbill’ 
ally trom ten a.m. to seven p.m, during | Messrs, Spalding & Knight, architects. Quantities not 
the forthcoming architectural conference. On | supplied :— i shea 
Thursday, June 6, at four o’clock, there will be a ee iiaien ee pi ee 
an adjourned meeting of the council and em. Se eee 


ployers of art workmen. For ~ erection of warerooms and business premises 
st Guildford, for Messrs. Gill & Carling. Mr. Henry 
Opening of the Cottage Hospital at| Peak wohtcet Bf ees ey 











Savernake.— The cottage hospital just erected Contract A. 

an pos ee ate reek at Savern- Swayne & Sons (accepted) ......... £504 2 0 
» hear Marlboro Contract B. 

Bishop of Salisbury.” ee Loe — 


For alterations to house and shop, Wandsworth-road, 





For alterations, &c., to premises, Bear Garden, South. 
wark, for Mr, Moss Isaacs, Mr, J. D, Hayton, archi- 








ANON... stnsctann« dnthhuibpodncesetapen £748 0 0 
MNEE Sxcncsovstzs<anakcouedbAsestsaorced 735 0 0 
WONDRE.,.. tchstets.. sctessschtes.evinivadiben 735 0 0 
DRT sess. sinthnbestistasttendiladtte sides 670 0 0 
i cichitdineic stato tb tetedeetonels ti ok 625 0 0 
COURS BTV OEL, . ocicsscccivevicgccccece 620 0 0 
I ossssasisdticicettieri shih doieedens 600 0 0 
ANN = esi os cctivwi'ss«dedtbeirbversin 598 0 0 
Dove, Bros, 585 0 0 
Es cipevagetvidesoisa sects -- 576 0 0 
Richards 568 0 (0 
Elliot ......4... 7 0 0 
Landfield i 00 


Proposed comgietion of works, Holy Trinity Church, 





Wandsworth, r. J. M. R. Halser, architect :-— 
WRONIN fines cedeearsdddcrs teen £5,174 0 0 
RR Se 4,970 0 0 
EO DONS ccets:sinemnvitnmantistions 4,393 0 0 
pO AO eae 4,800 0 0 
RE 4,783 0 0 
Peery B00. oi.ic. cic . 4775 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw . ... £700 0 0 
BPO GIs iii cx cccteaciusdotet Secs 4,675 0 0 
Adamson & Sons .000................. 4,595 0 0 





For rebuilding premises, for Messrs, Spencer, Turner, 
& Boldero. Mr. R. Parker, architect :— 

‘yg er ee £3,161 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .................. 3,020 
Merritt & Ashby i 
Temple & Foster 
Nightingale 
Morseman 


Sococo 
soocoso 














vonessnetgevnteianbdees ubaaemevd ees £1,243 0 0 
EE Scion vtdet insta chcdsuckeeieteiared 1,19 0 0 
BONNIE sins, conakninsdiasateacidide aaa 1,157 0 0 
EERE ONE TS 939 0 0 
Mh: sethnesdinlevenscedgrigdemnionoulass 823 0 0 
can” SE eae eet Ree 817 0 0 





For completion of residence on the Wellington College 
estate, Berks, for the Rev. J. W. Spurling, M.A. Mr. 
Edwin Clare, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Ww. Yooes & Son ;— 


sl cha, ee ae eee £2,354 0 0 
DOM MI : i clei ccktesspiidwijiiens 2,125 0 0 
MANN. vais seiies sektatessternsertt 2,025 0 0 
_ |) eee meetin 1,990 0 0 
ROUNET UIONN.o cvvessskceeieessade 1,950 0 0 

POR sbiaviehs idteck cebodssartinenits 1,858 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. F. P. (please send drawing or tracing, and answer shall be 
returned).—J. U. (not usually; but it would depend on circum- 
stanees).—G. L. (we decline recommending. The use of the wall for 
the time named would give him # right to it).—E. @. (it isa question 
if it be desirable to have an inside handle to the doors of railway- 
carriages).—H. 8. (apply to patentees).—B. C. H. (we decline to inter- 
fere. Our contemporaries must go their own way).—S. R. 8.—C. 6.— 
T. M. R.—C.—Capt. T.—J. J. A—E. M, B.—F. J. ¥.—H. L.A 
Builder.—A Joiner.—C. C. 0.—H.—H. K.—T. 8.—W. Bros— Rev, 
N. L.—E. G. B.—J. C.—H. V. L.—C. @. W.—Mr. L.—W. B.—F. 6. 
~-W. C. B.—A. G. T.—F. & M.—Mr. H.—H. P.—P. B. N.-~A. & Sons. — 
Messrs. W. & Co.—L.—B, N.—B. I. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &e., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 








public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Adwertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 


tae NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications showl. be addressed to ‘the 
“ Kditer,’ and Not to the “ Publisher.” 








“Bath ond iden Building Stones of Best 
ity.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 





Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contraetors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 


CONTRACTS — Continued from p. ii 
NDERS sequired % for the ERECTION of 


[ EIGHT PAIRS of COTTAGES at Prince Town, Dartmoor, 
Devon, for the Whiteworks Tin Mining Company (Limited).—For 
particulars, apply to the Architects, Messrs. W.G. HABERSHON & 
PITE, 38, Bloomsbury-square, London ; or to Messrs. SKEWIS & 
BAWDEN, Tavistock, Devon. 


Proprietors of the Patent British 
invite ve og for —~ ca with Portland 


Asphaite 
Cement, 20,000 superficial 
Offices, 40, Scething-lane, lane EC. hop 27, ow 





ITHOGRAPHED a 
dd Sit orecrcarions wn asad sok 











ESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 

ESTIMA’ ATES, SPECIFICATIONS, SURVEYS, QUANTITIES. 

VALUATIONS, &. = very moderate terms, by J.C. LANS. 
WN, 34, Bodiond- place, W.C. 





AMSGATE LOCAL BOARD.— 


TENDERS are invited by the above Board for the supply of 
THIRTY TONS 7 in. x oe extra dressed GRANITE PITCHERS, to 
be delivered carriage-free yy Tenders te be sent to me on 
or before SATURDAY, SUNE 8th, 

E. ELLIC EOL LARK, Assistant-Surveyor. 7 
Town Hall, Ramagate, May 27th, 1872. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for carrying out certain ADDITIONS to the CHURCH, at 
Leigh, Essex. The drawings, &c. may be seen at the Office of = 
—e Mr. C. F. HAYWARD, 20, Montague-street, Russe 

uare, W.C. to whom Tenders are to be seut on or before the 12th ~ 
SUNE Meithes the lowest nesane Tender nommneily accepted. 


0. BUILDERS. —TENDERS are required 


for the ERECTION of a RESIDENCE, LODGES, and 
STABLING, for Mr. C. Diplock, at Polegate, Sussex, 

The twee and specification may be seen, and copies of the quan- 
tities obtained, on application at my Offices, where the Tenders are to 
delivered on or before the 12th of JUNE next, endorsed ‘ Tenders for 
Work, Polegate.” 

The lowest or any Tender will not y be ted 

Westbourne-villa, Eastbourne. R.K TELESSLEY, Architect. 














MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN | 
SLATES. 


TIO BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of CON- 


| TRACTING with the President and Governors of Guy's 


Hospital, for ERECTING new CATTLE, HOBSE. and WAGON 
| SHEDS, on the “ Old Park” Parm, at Great Waltham, Essex, in 


. * ’ 
Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’8) Mr 5. Bentall's occupation ; for ERECTING new COW SHED on the 


RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use | | « Lawn Hall” Farm, at High Easter, Essex, in Mr. D. Bentallss 


with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary | 
Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvr.] | 





PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. —| 
really good sy: op cee haven | 


and Others desiring a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S BOOKS, by DOUBLE EN 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.—Address, 
k. A 4, Bt. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Londen. 





COLENSO AND HUNTERS INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA.) | 
On Thursday next, in One Volume, 18mo. price Half-a-Crown, | 


A N INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA : con-| 
f taining the Chief Rules in the First Part of Colenso’s ‘* Ele- 
ments of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations, and fol- 
lowed by a large Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of 
he Rules. 

By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal ; 
and the Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. formerly Vice-Principal of the 
National Soeiety’s Training College, Battersea. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


CY T Al 2 
yas SEWAGE QUESTION : Treatises by 
Mr. BAILEY DENTON, C.E. 

I. Sanitary Works, price Is. 
Il. Sewage Farming (No. 1), price Is. 
i1L. Irrigation and 9 ae Filtration, Letters to Times, with 
ante. price 2s. 
E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 








oeeupation; and for ERECTING new WAGON SHED, on the 

“ Leighs Lodge " Farm, at Felsted, Essex, in Mr. A. Smith's occupa- 

| tion, are requested to send Tenders to me by the 12th JUNE next. 
Plans and specifications of the works can be seen at Mr. J. BEN- 

TALL’s “Old Park” Farm, Forth-end, Great Waltham. Essex, after 

the 3rd JUNE next. The lowest nor any Tender will not be accepted 

unless thought expedient ED. D. SKELTON. 
Sutton Bridge, Stnscinsihine, May 28, 1872. 


O BU ILDERS, &e.— —Notice is hereby 

given, that Plans and Spec'fi ilens for BUILDING a NEW 
CHURCH at Millbrook, near Southampton, will be lying at Mr. 
BUSH'S, the Parish Clerk, Millbrook, from WEDNESDAY, the 12th, 
| to WEDNESDAY, the 19th of JUNE, 1872, both inclusive (Sunday 








excepted), between the hours of NINE am. and SEVEN p.m. and all 


| persons desirous of Contraeting for the Works must send in sealed 
Tenders, directed to J. T. FLETCHER, Esq. Red House, Millbrook, on 
or before FRIDAY, JUNE 28th, 1872, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Church.” Neither the lowest nor any Tender will necessarily be 
accepted. The Contractor must be prepared to enter into the usual 
legal security for the fulfilment of his Contract. Quantities will be 
supplied, 
_ Dated May 28 » 1872. 


- 

O BUILDERS and CONTRAC ‘TORS. 
The Trustees of the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin benig 
required by the City Corporation to REMOVE from New Bridze- 
street, Blackfriars. desire the names of those willing to TENDER for 
the ALTERATIONS and REPAIRS to their NEW PREMISES. in 
STAMFORD-STREET. to be sent to Mr. HAYTON, Architect. 5, 
Whitehall, 8.W. by THURSDAY next. — The lowest or any Tender 

will net necessarily be accepted. 


O CONTRACTORS and ENGINEERS.— 

The Ware Local Board of Health are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the following Works :— 

CONTRACT No. 4.—Erection of Engine and Boiler-house, Coal 











TCHLEY & “COS ‘S TIMBER MER-| 


CHANT'’S GUIDE, for the use of Building Surveyors, Con- 
tractors, and Builders, &. —- useful Tables, Marks of Wood, 
Value, Essay on the Strength and ag ty of Timber. By W. 
RICHARDSON. Cloth, 5s. By post, 5s. 3d. 

Publishers, R, A. SPRIGG (ATCHLEY & CO.), 106, Great Russell- 
street, Bedford-square, London. 





[)!4PIDATIONS. s. a Text Book in 
bulated Form. With Copious Index. 
By BANISTER gg HER, Author of “ Model Houses.” 
E.& F. N. SPON, #8, Charing-cross. 





Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


pt Acie and STABLE “FIT TINGS 


‘Includes a considerable rng of useful information on the 
subject of which it treats. "—Budl August 27, 1870. 
ST. PANCRAS IRONWOKK C COMPANY, Old St. Pancras- 
road, Lendon, N.W. 


—— 





TREDGOLD'S CARPENTRY. 
Fifth Edition, corrected and ueed to 25s. cloth.—In one 
large quarto volume, with of 64 onan tes (LL of which now first appear in 
r this edition), Portrait of thor, and numerous W oudvuts. 
pss ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of 
CARPENTRY. 
By THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E. Edited by PETER BARLOW, F.R.8. 
With an Appendix, containing of various Ancient and 


Ae 
London: LOCKWOOD & UO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





r HE. yr » 
i} CARPENTERS NEW GUIDE ; or, 
BOOK of LINES for , Caennreae: comprising all the 
cuuentary Principles essen: a knowledge of Car- 
vine, Founded on Pernn oh Nicolaus ‘3 AS work. A new 
— a Le by AkTUUS OR Caur is EL, together with Practical 
wi! 


RGE PYN 
PYNE'S PRACTICAL "RULES on DRAW- 


ING (separate), with 14 Plates, 4to. boards, price 7s. 6d. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


rue ART.JJOURNAL for June (price 


2s. eo :peumintae the Seoving 
B ENGRAVINGS 
I. THE DEAD’ | LAMB. atter H. Camp potosto. 
IL. THE FIRST VOYAGE, after F. ey A.B.A. 
ANGELS OF THE MADONNA, after Raffaelle. 








sevend portion 
SrkaTED CALALUGUE 


“ AKEJOURNAL LLLUST 
Keayer ane by GEURGE WALLIS, 
“<The Volume ion tee 
= ¢d. bound in cloth, 


Store. and Driver's Cottage, cxcavation and building of covered Re- 
servoir, and two Settling Tanks for Sewage, together with the Cartage, 
| Laying and Jointing of about 1,200 yards of 10-inch Cast-iron Pump- 
| | ing Main. 
CONTRACT No. 5.—Supplying and Fixing two small Steam En- 

| stnes, Boilers, and Centrifugal Pumps, &c. 

CONTRACT No, 6.—Supplying only about 1,200 yards of 10-inch 
Cast-iron Pipes. 





MIN} 8, 9, Victoria Chambers, Westminster. or at our Offices, Bal- 
dock-street, Ware, Herts. Tenders to be delivered at our Offices not 
laterthan WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, endorsed on the outside ‘‘ Ten- 
der for 4, 5, or 6, respectively. 
accept the lowest or any — —By ord 

UBHAM & HU. NT, Clerks to the Beard. 


{,TCHINGHAM, SUSSEX.—Builders are 





OFFICES, Conservatory, and Stabling, to he erected on Shoyswell 
Farm, near Etchingham. Plans and specification may be seen, and | 
copies of quantities obtained, at the Achitects’ Offices, Messrs. JEF- 
FERY & SKILLER, 5, Havelock-road, Hastings. where sealed and 
endorsed Tenders are to be delivered by TWELVE o'clock on SATUR- 
DAY next, the &th dayof JUNE. Neither the lowest nor any Tender 
nesemnally accepted, 


V ESTRY of ST. GILES, CAMBERWELL. 
To DUST CONTRACTORS, CARMEN, and OTHERS. The 
Sewers and Sanitary Committee of this Vestry will meet at the 
Vestry-hall, on TUESDAY, the lith day of JUNE next, at HALF. 

PAST SLX o'clock in the evening precisely, to receive TENDERS for 

the HIRE of HORSES, CARTS, HARNESS, DRIVERS, &c, for the 

REMOVAL of DUST, in this parish, at which meeting contractors or 

a agents are required to attend. Forms of Tender, schedule, and 

ification, can be obtained at the Surveyor's (temporary) Offices, 
Church-street, Camberwell, on and after MONDAY next.—The 
Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
GEO. W. MARSDEN, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-hall, Camberwell, May 30, 1872. 











R. DIXON, 


GRAINER and MARBLER, 
5, HUNTLEY-STREET. 
Tottenham Court-road, London. 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


- 
RYSTAL PALACE CHALLENGE 
J) PRIZE— NATIONAL MUSIC MERTINGS.—Messrs. COX & 
SONS, with whom is associated Mr. JOHN KBRITH, Silversmith to 
Ecclesiological Society, can furnish intending or with EST1- 
MATES for the execution of their on 


Southampton-street, Strand, 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 











: ted On ivy LANE. 
and ali Bocksellers, 


E.C. and ia and 17. Pail-mall a.W. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, . 4 
oe opital, 1,6n0eoen. Paid up-and invested 700,000d. 


Plans and specifications can be seen, and bills of quantities obtained | 
on payment of 2s. 6d. fer each copy, on and after FRIDAY, the 7th of | 
TNE. at the Offices of the Engineers to the Board, Mesers. RUSS &) 


The —_ de not bind themselves to | 


7 invited to TENDER he the ERECTION of 2 HOUSE and | 


| POROUGH of HANLEY. 


| 


FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN and 


COLOURIST undertakes WORK at his own Rooma, on 
Moderate terms. N.B. Competition, perspective, and show drawings 
ines vely and a eatetionl ly prepared.—Addrens, T. H. 14, Argyle-street, 
cross, W 


ONTRACT-WORK W ‘ANTED, having 


J nearly completed a large estate of first-class roamed Is open te 
take painting, graining, gilding, decoration. Labour and material 
found, or labour only. First of referances to previous employers. — 
T. B. 5, William-street, Hammersmith-gate. 


O BUILDERS, MASONS, ARCHITEC- 

TURAL SCULPTORS, or OTHERS.—PARTNER WANTED, 

with a little cash to spare, to join another in what can be made a 

really good business. Established now over six years.-—-Address, 740, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—A good ¢ opportunity for 

a stealy, competent WORKING CARPENTER and JOINER 

that onal command some 200/. or 3001 to take sole management of 

that branch in a small Country Building Business, well established. — 
Address, 727, Office of “ The Builder.” 





UPIL.—A CIVIL EN GINEER, ~ having 


works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VACAN( 4 
in his Office for a PUPIL. The district in which the works are 
situated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 
usual opportunities for the acquirement of engineerimg experience. — 
Address, A. B. 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 


ARCHITECTS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 


Tr 
\ TAN’ TED, immediately, a thoroughly 
competent MANAGING ASSISTANT, accustomed to the 
various styies of Church, Street, and Villa Architecture, to prepare 
specifications and detail drawings, and measuring up work. Mast also 
be a good surveyor and leveller.—Apply, stating terms, age, experience, 
and references, to G. F. B. Post-office. Llandudno. 


({OUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS IN 
IRELAND. 
COUNTY SURV EYORSHIPS (TRELAND) 
An open COMPETITION for Two COUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS in 











| Ireland, with a maximum salary ef 400/, per annum, will be held im 


Dablin in JUNE and JULY next 
The Examination will extend over the four or five days commencing 
with June 18th, and the five days commencing with July 2nd, and 
will be in the following branches of knowledge :— Me: 
aximulm 
PART I. of Marks. 
Mathematics —including Geometry, Trigonometry, Al- 
gebra, Differential and Integral Calculus, and Crome} 0 
trica! Optics 
Mechanical Philosoph y—ineluding Statics and Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Heat lov 
regarded as a Source of Power ..........0.eeseeeceeeee ) 
Experimental Science—includi - Inorgamc Chenustry, ) 
Heat, Electricity. and Magnetism .................0+- j 
| Gephamy amd Mimarabegy 20.00 ccscescnce gence cevaccecesce 7) 
No Candidate will be eligi net shew some proficiency 
under one at least of the bende: included in Part L 















PART IL eee 
Strength and other Properties of Materials, and the Ualcu-) 

Intion of Strmims ......ceccccccccccccsescesccces ae 100 
{A.) Railway and Canal Engineering 140 
(B.) Marine Engineering—including Harbour, Dock, Sea, } 

ent Marien: SED: nin cp ses cuca Gndnsshcececneece 140 
(C.) Hyraulic Engineering — including Water Supply, 

SIE GU IIIS Sa cecccncadcvaccescsepeeaesaces 140 

| (D.) County Works — including Architecture, Reads, } 

Drainage, and River Works .....ccccseceesercescceces i ae 

1,000 


; %9* Each of the groups lettered A. B. C. D. to inelude Designs, Esti- 
| mates, Specifications, and the Mechanical Cuntrivances connected with 
it; and Candidates will be required toshow that they have been engaged 
in the practice of their profession on adequate works for a sufficient time, 
or have had in some other way satisfactory opportunities of becoming 
| acquainted with the practice of their prufession, in some one of the 
branches thus indicated. 
| Limits of age, 26 and 40. 
Persons wishing to compete for these appointments must, before 
| JUNE lith, make written application on a form which may be pro- 
| cured from the Secretary, Civi! Service Commission, London, 8.W 
Such inquiries as may be necessary will be made by the Civi 
Service Commissioners, with regard to the age of candidates, and also 
as to their health and character 
Dublin Castle, Mth May, 1872. 





—ASSISTANT 
SURVEYOR WANTED. Salary commences at 80/ Further 
particulars in “The Builder” of next Saturday, also in “ Stafford- 
shire Sentinel” ,Hanley), this day. 
JOSEPH LOBLEY, Borough Surveyor 
Hanley, June Ist, 1872. 


ARISH of CHELSEA.—INSPECTOR of 


NUISANCES.—Notice is hereby given, that the Vestry of 
this parish will, at their meeting on TUESDAY, the llth day of 
JUNE inst. consider applications for the appointment of INSPECTOR 
of NUISANCES. The salary, including —— expenses, will be 
1001. a year. Candidates must be b thirty and forty-five years 
of age. The person appointed will be required to square and cube 
dimensions, to reside in a central part of the parish, and to devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of his office. A statement of the 
duties, wahject to Le and variations frem time to time, may be 
seen here. ti n the didate’s own handwriting, with 
yo me Te of recent date, as to character and fitness for the office, 
not more than three in number, may be sent in until TWELVE 
o'clock on the day above-mentioned, and must he under cover, 
endorsed ‘‘ Application for the Appointment of Inspector of 
Nuisances.” The he expenses of os will have to be defrayed by 


appli ts.—By order of the V 
= = i CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk 
Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Gotan 8.W. June 1, 1872. 


ANTED, a CLERK, ina BUILDER and 


pROUR ATOR: S OFFICE, to take entire charge of the books, 
keep prime cost, &c.—Apply by letter only. stating terms, where last 
ihectndia &c. to E. B 112, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, w. 


WANtEn, immncidiatsle, a CLERK of 
Su tend extensive Building Operations on 
the + BA Ge om 5 8 wa yy ceunty of Lineeln.—Application to 


made only, losing testimonials and references. 
vein ae ee W. WATKINS, Architect. 
































Wy ANIED, a CLERK, who writes a good 


hand, and can give good testi 
between 20 al 0 ¥ear One by of drawing pre- 





erred.—Apply in own handwriting, stating salary required, to Y. 2. 
to sae in owe nate Wasksinaier Maidgoacad. 8.B. 
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WV ANTED, by an ARCHITECT and 


SURVEYOR, in a country town, in the West of England, 
a permanent MANAGING CLERK, who must be a good draughts- 
man, well up in details, perspective, and construction, and possess- 
ing a knowledge of the value of materials and works. A married 
gentleman would be preferred.—Address, C. 8. J, 99, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, London, with testimonials, stating age and salary 
required. None need apply whose testimonials, &c, will not bear the 
strictest investigation. 


. > > 
AY ANTED, in a Decorator and Builder's 
Office, a sharp, intelligent YOUTH, who writes a good hand, 
and is quick at figures. Must be of good appearance and address,— 
Apply by letter, at 67, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. 








TO PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, good BRUSH HANDS. To 


worthy men, a prospect of a long job. No notice will be 
taken of any answers which do not contain the fullest particulars of 


PERMANENT 


Otherwise, by a good 


ANTED, 


MENT in a Builder's, Decorator's, or 


road, South Lambeth, 8.W. 


EMPLOY- | 


CARPENTER and JOINER. Well up in bench, fixing, and jobbing | 
work. Salary 35s. per week.—Address, W, T. 73, Lower W andsworth- | 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, a 
constant SITUATION as PLUMBER. Can dogasfitting, sine 
| work, glazing, &c, Good reference.—Address, PLUMBER, 9, Devon. 
| shire-street, Newington-causeway, 8.E. 4 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT 
as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has been engaged for the past sixteeu 
years on plans, &c. or large public gas, water, and drainage works, 
and previously two years with an architect. Good references, &c.— 
Address, C. E. 24, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thorough GENERAL ASSISTANT. Nine years’ first-class 
London experience.—Address, B, A. 269, Holloway-road, London, N. 











abilities, age, family, wages expected, and moral and t refer- 
ences.—Address, PARK, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


» rT ° 
\ 7JANTED, a_ good, steady, energetic, 
WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS, Must be well 
up in setting out, and well understand drawings for a country villa 
residence. Good references required.—Apply by letter, stating terms, 
&c. to H. V. care of Mr. Prince, Stationer, Surbiton-hill, Surbiton. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, with a 


thorough knowledge of the building trade in all its branches. 
Must have had good experience of first-class work, and be able to 
make estimates. — Apply, by letter only, to JACKSON & 
GRAHAM, 37, Oxford-street, W. 








Tv _ al ea ee > ‘ 

\ J ANTED, a FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 

Must be well acquainted with all branches of the trade, and 

must be a good manager of men. Good references indispensable.— 

Apply personally at 67, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, on Monday 
next, between the hours of Ten and Eleven a.m. 





\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Aged 22. Neat draughtsman and 
fair colourist. Salary moderate.—Address F. 31, St. Martin’s-street, 


Stamford. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
thoroughly PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB.—Ad. 
dress, PLUMBER, 101, Prince of Wales-road, Kentish-town, London, 


MASONS AND STONE TURNERS. 


TO 
WANTED, a useful Man, in the above 


line, to TURN, or Work at the Banker, as occasion requires. 
To a steady, ene’ ic man, a constant place may be secured.—State 
wages, &c, to R. REYNOLDS, Stone Saw-Mills, Weymouth. 





t TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by an experienced, ractical 
Man, aSITUATION as BUILDING WORKING FOREMAN, 


or an Estate; or to Take Work by the Piece or otherwise.—Address, 
A. B, 6, Milverton-street, Kennington-road, 8. E. 








= 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, Charge of a Job, or Foreman Brick- 
layer. Thoroughly up to setting out, levelling, &c. Has done some 
good jobs. — Address, M. N. Mr. Fuller, 2, Whalebone-place, West 
Hain-lane, Stratford, E. 


waa bh PY > r 
A7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN (Plasterer): an experienced London 
workman. Understands plain and ornamental plastering. Well 
experienced in getting out working drawings. Good references. Town 
or country, or the local wages.—Address, H. THORNE, 17, Strickland- 
street, New Town, Deptford, Kent, 5. E. 











ENERAL FOREMAN WANTED, im- 

mediately, for additions and alterations at the West-end of 
London, Wages, 27. 2s per week.—Apply by letter only, stating full 
particulars, to Mr. BLEASE, Builder, Stratford, E. 





FOREMAN WANTED, to Take Charge of 
A Buildings. Must be well up in the various duties, setting out 
work, and the control of men.—Apply, with reference, to Mr, CHAS. 
DARBY, 324, Chester-street, Belgrave-square 


Grass -WRITER and EMBOSSER 


WANTED.—JAMES, 2, Pratt-street, Camden-town. 





IMBER TRADE—TRAVELLER 
WANTED, who thoroughly understands his business. Toa 


steady, efficient person, advantageous terms will be offered.— Address, 
prepaid, 734, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





, r + . . 
"DIMBER TRADE.—WANTED, a Married 
. Man, aged from 25 to 30, as CLERK, in a Timber Merchant's 
Office. He must be a good accountant and correspondent, and well up 
in the details of the trade. Unexceptionable references required.— 
Apply, by letter only, toG. CAREY & CO. Tunbridge Wells. 


TPHREE-BRANCH HAND WANTED. 
Must be a good Plumber, for a country business. Constant 
employment for a good hand.—Apply, D. 7, at 14, High-street, 


Uxbridge. 
A GOOD SIGN-WRITER WANTED. 
d One used to glass work preferred.—Apply to JOHN PEARCE, 
No. 21, Ball-street, Kensington. 


- + ‘ y + 
W ANTED, a SITUATION by an ex- 
b perienced PLUMBER and GAS-FITTER.— Address, W. B. 
No. 10, Adam-street, Harper-street, New Kent-road, London. 











ae ea ae eres 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, by one used 

to RAILWAY WORKS. Can prepare plans, take out quan- 
tities, measure up, or superintend works, Aged y 
Post-office, Dewsbury 





22.—Ac 


ress, A. C. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
a ‘TNT 7 
\ JANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 
CLERK in an Architect's Office. Six years’ reference. — 
Address, M. B. 40, North-street, Pentonville-road, N. 


\ ] ANTED, a SITUATION, as PLUMBER 
and GASFITTER, or good Three-branch Hand, by a Young 


Man. aged 25. Constancy preferred. Good references if required.— 
Address, 8. HOLMES, Mortlake-road, Richmond, 8. W. : é 





bs TO EMPLOYERS OF STEAM POWER. 
, . Tt Y r 
\ JANTED, a SITUATION, to TAKE 
CHARGE of ENGINES and MACHINERY, Will do 
repairs. Used to all kinds of contractors’ plant, hydraulic presses, or 
brick machinery. Unexceptionable references. Town or country.— 
Address, J. B. 1, Alexander-road, Masbro'-road, Hammersmith. 





, a TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
al ‘ al iy al a 

W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a respect- 
able Man. A thoroughly good PLUMBER and GASFITTER. 


No objection to a little painting ‘ i 
r g. A good reference can be given.— 
Address, T. T. 21, Abbey-street, Bermondsey, Southwark. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 
Young Man, who has 


of WORKS, or in a Contractor's or Builder's Office, by a 
country 


had twelve years’ experience in London and the 
J. H. L. care of Mr. Preston, Builder, George-yard, Alddermanbury. 








Seven years’ reference from last employer. — Address, 





a TO BUI LDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an ex- 
perienced PLUMBER, PAINTER, and a Town 
or country. First-class references.— Address, A. B. 49, Barley Mow- 


passage, Smithfield, London. 
- TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 
\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. 
ence from last employer. — Address 
York-road, Wandsw orth. 
\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT by a SUR- 
VEYOR of twenty years’ standing in making Surveys for 


large-scale plans of towns, levelling, and settir i 
4 , 8, ing, 4g out important 
engineering works, —Address, 726, Office of “ The Builder,” , 





Good refer- 
» A B. 3, Livingstone-terrace, 





T ry . rT 7 
\ TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 
) CARPENTER. Has a good knowledge of plans. Used to 
all kinds of jobbing and repairing. Reference of ten years from last 
employer, if required. Town or country, Would take charge ofa 


small Jobbing business or a job,— 3 ell tri 
New Swindon, Wilts job.—Address, R, 3, Wellington-triangle, 


WANTED, immediate EMPLOYMENT, 
as DRAUGHTSMAN, COLOURIST, QUANTITY CLERK, 


&c. Aged 39 (married). N j trac 
Pee. ; ‘ - No objection t rs, country 
builder's, engineer's, &c. Town or country. Some, Som 3a. 6d. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
* x yAT 7 7AAT 
TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
/ GENERAL FOREMAN. Town or country. A good draughts- 
man, References given.—Address, 8. H. L. care of Mr. PEARSON, 
No. 49, Eastlake-road, Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell. 








TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. is 
al 7 Al Tv 
WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, by an experienced 
Man, accustomed to management and arrangement of first-class work. 
No objection to fill spare time at bookkeeping. Undeniable references, 
Address, W. J. B. 17, Wanless-road, Camberwell, 8, E. 





v * aole 
WAS TED, by a first-rate ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Satis- 
factory testimonials.—Address, L. M. N. Kimpton's, 68, Great 
Russell-street, W.C. 

TO ARCHITECTS. F a 
+ ‘ 
WAN TED, by a god DRAUGHTSMAN, 

an ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's Office. Accustomed 
to making out drawings from rough sketches. Thoroughly up in per- 
spective and the general work of the office. Eleven years’ experience. 
Best references. —Address, F. M. 16, Oakley-road, Islington, N. 





\ ANTED, by anexperienced DRAUGHTS- 
MAN and DESIGNER, a permanent ENGAGEMENT.— 


Address, A. B. care of Mr. HOWE, 16, East Block, Peabody-square, 
Lawrence-street, Chelsea. 


Aaa Ab Pl x , 
Was TED, by a good ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN, who has just left an appointment, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is well versed in preparing plans and other 
drawings, and is willing to make himself useful in all respects.— 
Address, OMEGA, care of Mr. G. L. Barker, News Agent, 6, Goswell- 
street, City, E.C. 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
+ x 7 
JANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 
SITUATION or JOB. Well up in all branches of the trade. 
Address, 8. B, 1, Phoenix-place, Queen's-road, Notting-hill, W. 








TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS 
7 ry) hae Py yr r 
WAS TED, by a good GRAINER, WORK 
by the Piece, Town or country.—Address, J. B. 12, Wynd- 
ham-street, Marylebone-road. 





TO BUILDERS. 
\ J ANTED, by a practical PLASTERER, 
PIECEWORK. Labour only. Town or country. Terms 


moderate. Non-society. Good references.—Address, 689, Office of 
« The Builder.” 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly good Plumber’s 

ASSISTANT, aSITUATION. Has been in last employment 
x years. Cause of leaving death of late employer.—Address, G. J. at 
Mrs. Simpson's, 27, Joiners-street, Westiminster-road, 8. E. 





TO PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 
vg » ° 

V ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

Scotchman, at present residing in Dublin, a SITUATION as | 
MANAGER or FOREMAN in the above business. Thoroughly prac- | 
tical in all branches of the business. Aged 38 years. First-class 
references from London and Scotch houses. ---Addrese, M. J. 15, Mount 
Pleasant-terrace, Mount Pleasant-avenue, Rathmines, Dublin. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man. 

MASON by trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 
MASONS, or to take entire Charge of a Job. Well up in church 
work, setting out work, management of men, &c. No objection to 
go abroad. —Address,A. Z. 39, Auckland-street, Vauxhall, London. 





ANTED, by a respectable young Man, 
a SITUATION as IMPROVER with a GRAINER and 
WRITER. In London pref No premium.—Address, stating 
terms, A. P. 21, Luna-street, Chelsea. 





ANTED, bya respectable man, thoroughly 

experienced in English and Foreign, a SITUATION in con- 
nexion with timber. Could take charge of a Timber Yard or Saw- 
mills. Can correspond and keep accounts, and is willing to make 
himself generally useful. Moderate salary required.—Address, T, W 
No. 1, Paget-street, New Browpton, Chatham. : . 





_-._.20 MASTER PLUMBERS, &c, 
ANTED, a JOB, by a good PLUMBER, 


or THREE-BRANCH HAND. ood gasfitter and 
hand. —Address, F. 8. 2, Bolsover-street, Portland.place, W, ee 





TO BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, by a country Builder’s Clerk, a 
SITU ATION as JUNIOR CLERK in a London builder's 
office. Understands usual office routine, and can keep P.C.—Address, 





Weekly.— Address, D, 1, Mount-villas, Puckeridge, Ware. 


TO BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS. 
W ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, of 
Blong experience, a SITUATION as FOREMAN. Is thoroughly 
conversant with the manufacture of red bricks and clamp-stocks, and 
fancy work. Good reference.—Address, Y. Z. 32, Treverton-street, 
Ladbrook Grove-road, Notting-hull. 





W ANTED, by a Married Man, aged 30, 

a CONSTANT PLACE in a JOBBING SHOP or BUILDING 
Plasterer by trade. Thorough knowledge of jobbing brickwork and 
masonry. No objection to the country.—Address, A. B. 21, Marl. 
borough-square, Chelsea, 8,W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
+ ~, . > 
Wax TED, by the Advertiser,an ENGAGE- 
MENT, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Five years’ experience 
Moderate salary.—Address, 715, Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
+ 7 ° 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 31, who 
has been in practice, a PARTIAL or TEMPORARY ENGAGE 


| MENT. Terms moderate.—Address, R. C. J. 
road, 8. 


129, Kennington Park 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
na > . 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a steady 
Young Man, EMPLOYMENT as CARPENTER and JOINER 
Used to good bench-work, &c.—Address, H. K. 136, Blackfriars-road, 
Lambeth. 





TO JOBBING BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK. Aged 24. Well up in the routine of a 
Builder's office. Good references.—Address, T. R. 11, Albert-street, 
London-road, 8.E. 


7 £ y ane ND 
y 7 ANTED, by the Advertiser,an ENGAGE- 
MENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in an Architect's or Builder's 
Office. Can prepare finished, working, and detail drawings from rough 
sketches. Is a good draughtsman and colourist, understands perspec- 
tave, and has a practical knowledge of the building trade. Good refer- 
ences. —Address, A. B, C. Post-office, Earl's Colne, Essex. 








TO UPHOLSTERERS, BLINDMAKERS, AND OTHERS. 
Tr » ° . = 
\ JANTED, by an experienced SPRING 
ROLLER MAKER, EMPLOYMENT. Well up in cutting 
out and other branches of the blind trade. Good reference given.— 
Address, E. W. 149, Cleveland-street, Portiland-road, W. 


+ . ° ° ’ 
~*~ TED, by an experienced Builder's 

Clerk, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in accounts, office 
rovtine, can trace, &. ‘own or country. Five years in last situation. 
Good references. Aged 26,—Address, J. W. 8. 33, Oxiord-terrace, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 








TO BUILDERS, 
Yor “ry Test 7 
YEMPORARY ASSISTANCE. — A most 
_ efficient MEASURER, ESTIMATOR, ACCOUNTANT, and 
STOCK TAKER, upwards of twenty years’ practical experience, offers 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE on reasonable terms. Pla s and specifi- 
cations prepared, surveys made,—577, Office of “* The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. a 5 
YEMPORARY or PERMANENT 
ENGAGEMENT WANTED (Town or country), by a good 
DKAUGHTSMAN,. Well up in taking out quantities, abstracting 
biils, measuring up, and adjusting builders’ accounts. Eight years 
reference to late employers. — Address, A. C. %, Langford-road, 
Haverstock-hill, N.W. 





RAVELLER.—ENGAGEMENT required 

by a TRAVELLER, with good connexion. Excellent recom- 
mendations from last situation, Well acquainted with every descrip- 
tion of builders’ materials, and lead, glass, varnish, colours, &¢.— 
Adcdress, W. H. 8. 67, York-road, Lambeth. 





To ARCHITECTS. “4 
HE Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 


as JUNIOR ASSISTANT.—Address, A.B. care of Mr. Williams, 
No. 12, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 





|, , TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
HE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 


permanent SITUATION in above office. Three years’ experi- 
ence. Neat tracer, draughtsman, &. Has been articled. Salary 
moderate.—To be seen after Six p.m. or communicated with by letter. 
Address, H. R. 3, College-avenue, Hackney. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR, of twenty-four 
years’ experience, wishes temporary or permanent EMPLOY- 
MENT, at very moderate terms. Has had considerable 

experience in superintending building works.—Address, P. Z. care © 

Mesers, Fisher & Stidstone, Stationers, 13, Moorgate-street, E.C. 











. TO ARCHITECTS. a f 
UANTITY-TAKER and MEASURER o 
twenty years’ practical experience, offers TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE upon terms as may be agreed upon.—Address, 
SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton-street, Brixton-road, 5. W. 





UANTITIES, MEASURING, &c.— 


, A SURVEYOR, of great experience in Measuring, Esti: 
* inating, and Quantities, will be glad to give TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE. Has had great cal experience in taking mer 
arraying extras and omissions, Would undertake the books an¢ 
accounts of a builder.— Address, SURVEYOR, 116, Camden-road, N.W- 


RT 





TO AKCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &e. 


ss J ” requires a SITUATION. Four years 
@7. with Architect and District Surveyor in London, six years 
in Builder's office and superintending works. -Age 26. Qualification® 





A. Z. care of Mr. Mason, Chemist, Bexley-heath, 8,E. 


and references,—55, Upper North-street, Brig ton 


